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Announcing the latest addition to the series of . . . 


Public Papers of the Presidents 
of the United States 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 1966 


This is the 22d volume in the “Public Papers” series to be released. 
It contains public messages and statements, verbatim transcripts of the 
President’s news conferences, and other selected papers released by the 
White House during 1966. 

Included in the volume are the President’s annual message to Congress 
on the State of the Union; special messages to Congress on consumer 
protection, domestic health and education, and on crime and law 
enforcement; statements concerning the model cities program, anti- 
pollution measures, and auto and highway safety; joint statements with 
leaders of foreign governments; speeches made by the President while 
on his 17-day Asian-Pacific tour; and remarks on the bill creating the 
Department of Transportation. 

The 1497-page volume, fully indexed, consists of two clothbound 
books. Book I covers the period from January 1 through June 30, 1966, 
and sells for $6.50; Book II covers the period from July 1 through 
December 31, 1966, and sells for $7.00. 

All volumes in the “Public Papers” series are sold by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
20402. Distribution for official use is governed by the provisions of 
sections 32.15-32.19 of Title 1 of the Code of Federal Regulations. 
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Presidential Documents 


Published every Monday by the Office of the Federal Register, 
National Archives and Records Service, General Services Adminis- 
tration (mail address National Archives and Records Service, 
Washington, D.C. 20408), the Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Documents contains statements, messages and other Presidential 


materials released by the White House up to 5:00 p.m. Friday of 
each week. 


The Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents is published 
pursuant to the authority contained in the Federal Register Act 
(49 Stat. 500, as amended; 44 U.S.C. Ch. 8B), under regulations 
prescribed by the Administrative Committee of the Federal Reg- 
ister, approved by the President (30 F.R. 9573; 1 CFR Part 32). 

Distribution is made only by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. The 
Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents will be furnished 
by mail to subscribers for $6.00 per year, payable to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. The price of individual copies varies. 

There are no restrictions on the republication of material 
appearing in the Weekly Compilation of Presidential Documents. 
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Visit of President Rene Barrientos 
Ortuno of Bolivia 


Text of President Johnson’s Toast at a Luncheon 
Honoring President Barrientos at the LBJ Ranch. 
July 5, 1968 


You have held the President’s chair for 2 years now, 
sir. The logbook of Bolivia’s progress speaks of the sureness 
and strength of your hand. It shows the new course you 
have set, and the new horizons you have opened for your 
people. 

—Political and social stability to speed your develop- 

ment plans; 


—Economic integration with LASTA and the Andean 
group, to increase your growth opportunities; 


—Physical integration with your neighbors, to share in 
the benefits of such projects as the Bolivarian High- 
way and River Plate Basin; 


—And now you look forward to the day when a pipe- 
line will carry Bolivian gas into Argentina. 


We share the pride and happiness your people find in 
these achievements. We admire and support your de- 
termination to press forward with creative change; to 
keep firm hold of the democratic process that is the lifeline 
of those who build for a better day. 


In that pursuit, Mr. President, America’s support will 
be gladly given. I hope that our countries are always 
as close as they are today—when your people are repre- 
sented on our soil by Bolivian participation in HemisFair. 
We are grateful for that impressive gesture of good will 
and partnership. 

My friends and family, please join me in a toast to 
the brave and beautiful Republic of Bolivia—and to 
a distinguished leader of a proud people, President 
Barrientos. 

NOTE: As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release, issued at San Antonio, Texas. 
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Visit of President Rene Barrientos 
Ortuno of Bolivia 


Summary of President Barrientos’ Visit With 
President Johnson at the LBJ Ranch. July 5, 1968 


President Johnson was with President Barrientos at 
the ranch for over 3 hours. (President Barrientos arrived 
at the ranch at 12:30. He departed the ranch at 3:50 
p-m. ) 

President Barrientos was accompanied by Foreign 
Minister Dr. Tomas Guillermo Elio; the Ambassador of 
Bolivia to the United States, Julio Sanjines; the Finance 
Minister of Bolivia, Dr. Jose Romero Losa; the Minister 
of Rural Affairs, Jorge Solis. 

President Johnson had with him Assistant Secretary 
of State Covey Oliver, Ambassador Douglas Henderson, 
Ambassador Angier Biddle Duke, Walt Rostow, and Bill 
Bowdler. 

After a short tour of part of the ranch President 
Johnson and President Barrientos settled down in the 
shade of the lawn and talked informally for about one- 
half hour before lunch. The two Presidents had further 
opportunity for discussion at lunch. After lunch, before 
departure, President Johnson drove President Barrientos 
around the ranch. 

Short friendly toasts were exchanged at the end of 
lunch. 

President Barrientos in his discussions with the Presi- 
dent recalled that they had met in July 1966 just prior 
to his inauguration as President of Bolivia. In the 2 years 
which have passed President Barrientos explained the 
problems that he had confronted; the progress he had 
made; and the progress he hoped to make in the 2 years 
ahead. 

He underlined the efforts that his government had 
made to create an environment of political and social 
stability as well as loyalty to democratic process. President 
Johnson expressed the respect and satisfaction he felt for 
Bolivia’s success in moving forward its economy including 
work on multinational projects with its Andean neighbors 
and the cooperation emerging among those interested in 
the development of the River Plate Basin. He looked for- 
ward to the full exploitation for Bolivia’s development of 
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its oil and gas resources as well as the possibilities of the 
gas pipeline to Argentina. 

More broadly the two Presidents reviewed the progress 
made throughout the hemisphere in carrying out the com- 
mitments made in common at Punta del Este last year. 


Note: The summary was released at San Antonio, Texas. 


Disaster Relief for Texas 


Announcement of Availability of Federal Funds for 
Repair of Tropical Storm and Flood Damage. 
July 6, 1968 


President Johnson today declared a major disaster for 
Texas following floods caused by severe spring weather, 
including tropical storm Candy, that struck the State 
May 7 through June 23. 

Hardest hit were the gulf coast counties of Aransas, 
Refugio, San Patricio, and surrounding areas. Up to 
10 inches of rain fell during a severe storm in Collings- 
worth County on May 31. 

Replying to requests from Governor John Connally, 
the President invoked the Federal Disaster Act, Public 
Law 81-875. That action makes available to the State, 
Federal funds to repair or replace essential public facilities 
and for debris removal from public property. The 
President announced an allocation of $300,000, enabling 
affected counties and communities to begin immediate 
restorative work on essential facilities. 

The President’s action follows inspections of the dam- 
aged areas by Federal, State, and local officials coordi- 
nated by a representative from the Office of Emergency 
Planning regional headquarters in Denton, Texas. The 
Office of Emergency Planning is charged with marshaling 
Federal response to disasters and administering agency 
funds disbursed for relief. 

The Small Business Administration, acting under its 
own emergency statutes, on June 25 designated as disaster 
areas those portions of Texas that received wind and rain 
damage from tropical storm Candy. That designation per- 
mits owners of homes, businesses, churches, and charitable 
institutions to receive long-term, low-interest loans on 
property destroyed or damaged. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Salvador, El 
Salvador. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Bill for 
Cooperation With Central American Governments in 
Prevention and Control of Rinderpest. July 6, 1968 


The President today signed H.R. 16451, authorizing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to cooperate with the several 
governments of Central America in the prevention, con- 
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trol, and eradication of foot-and-mouth disease or rinder- 
pest. 

Under this authority, the Secretary of Agriculture will 
establish a Commission for the Prevention of Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease similar to that which exists with Mexico. 
This would permit experienced personnel of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to provide technical and field assist- 
ance in dealing with this and related diseases. The coun- 
tries of Central America have pledged the contribution of 
manpower, equipment, facilities, supplies, etc., toward the 
support of such an organization. 

While Central America is presently free of the disease, 
there is danger of its spread into Panama from Colombia, 
which would threaten all of the nations of North America. 

The President made the following statement: 

We are here today to strengthen the bond of friendship 
between the United States and the Republics of Central 
America. 

On the grazing lands and praderas of six sister nations 
to the south we ally ourselves against an ancient enemy 
and a new danger. 

Foot-and-mouth disease is the dread killer of cattle. 
Once it strikes it can devastate a herd and ruin a rancher. 

I have seen the terrible price this disease exacts: 

—livestock that must be destroyed, 

—-food that is denied to the table, 

—income that is stolen from the farmer’s pocket. 

As every man of the land knows, foot-and-mouth 
disease is about the worst trouble a rancher can have. 

Because our governments in the past have taken proper 
action, our nations are free of this scourge. Now we are 
menaced again—and again we must act together in 
the interest of all. 

The bill I have signed responds to the request of our 
Central American neighbors. It will empower our 
Secretary of Agriculture to work with your governments— 
side by side—in a regional program to safeguard our 
stock. It will give us the means to take every necessary 
measure to spare our people from the economic blight 
and despair of foot-and-mouth disease. 

Again we join hands in the cause of humanity. Again 
we demonstrate the spirit of partnership and peace that 
is the heart of our Alliance for Progress, and the hope 
of men everywhere. 

Note: As enacted, the bill (H.R. 16451) is Public Law 90-388, 


approved July 6, 1968. 
The statement was released at San Salvador, El Salvador. 


Central American Tour 


The President’s Remarks Upon His Arrival at 
San Salvador, El Salvador. July 6, 1968 


President Sanchez, my fellow Presidents of Central 
America and their ladies, ladies and gentlemen: 


I come to San Salvador to learn. I come to find out from 
my fellow Presidents what our nations have achieved to- 
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ward improving the lives of the people. I come to ask 
what more can we do together. 


I know that in a few short years you have virtually com- 
pleted the framework of a common market. More than 
that, you have moved beyond the purely economic aspects 
of integration to produce important social advances. 


This great work is vital to every citizen of these lands 
and to their children. And to the cause of Central Ameri- 
can integration, my Government has given wholehearted 
support. Where we saw we could help, we have helped. 


—We have helped provide more than 8 million text- 
books and 250,000 teacher guides. 


—We have helped to create the resources of the Central 
American Bank for Economic Integration, which to- 
day total more than $200 million. 


—We are helping to eradicate malaria, improving 
nutrition, and raising agricultural productivity. 
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But nothing would have been possible without the 
leadership and determination of the Central Americans 
themselves. And it must always be so. 

The unity we seek is above all else a state of mind. 

—If we all believe that societies can and must change, 
they will. 

—If we all believe that men can and must cooperate 
with each other to insure peace and progress, they 
will. 

—If we all believe that poverty and misery, disease and 
injustice can and must be eliminated, they will. 

So we come to San Salvador knowing all of this. And 

I come to learn how we can hasten the day of progress. 

We know this is going to be an exciting experience. We 
thank you so much for your gracious and your warm 
welcome. We look forward to seeing more of your beauti- 
ful land. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:05 a.m., c.s.t., at Ilopango Airport. 
As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 





CENTRAL AMERICAN TOUR 


The President’s Remarks at the Working Session of Presidents of the 


Central American Republics in San Salvador. 


July 6, 1968 


President Sanchez, fellow Presidents, distinguished heads of the Central 


American institutions, gentlemen: 


I am grateful to you for inviting me to meet with you and to share 
in the promise and challenge of this great adventure. 


I bring with me the best wishes of the people of the United States: 


—their admiration for what you have accomplished in the past 7 


years; and 


—their hope that these accomplishments will be the foundation of 
new economic progress and social justice for all of your people. 
We are very proud to have been a part of this adventure. 


But this was—and this is—your vision. What you have made of it is 
now a vivid example for all the world to see. 


In 7 short years: 


—You have established a common market. 


—yYou have founded a bank. 


—You have created an organization of Central American States, to 


oversee your joint enterprise. 


—You have established a monetary council. 

Because of what you have built in these years: 

—Trade among your countries has multiplied almost seven times. 

—The average annual growth for the region has been 6 percent. 

—Investment is already up 65 percent. 

—4,000 miles of roads have opened new marketing for your people. 

—Expenditures for education are up 50 percent. There are half 
again as many children in primary school. Enrollment in secondary 


schools has doubled. 
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TS 
The effects of what you have done will one day be felt in the most 
os remote mountain hamlet. They will give men and women now bent under 
| the weight of poverty a chance to lead lives of dignity and security. 
That is what you build for. That is why we have helped. That is why 
e, we will help even more. We believe that no investment we could have 
made in these years could have been better spent than it has been here. 
te The total of our assistance in 1961 now reaches $634 million. I am 
ey proud that more than two-thirds of that amount came during my ad- 
ministration. For I know that that is yielding rich dividends, not only in 
ad the Americas, but throughout the world. 
For the developing nations, your example is particularly important. 
id The world can find here a testament to regionalism. 
=. That is an abstract word—but its power is not abstract, nor its 
Ve 


promise, nor its achievement. 

We have already learned many of its lessons—here and in other 
parts of the world. 

First, no country in the world is so large or so rich that it cannot 
benefit from cooperation with its neighbors. 

Second, there is no single pattern to regional progress. United effort 
_— can be as broad as a common market or it can be as narrow as a postal 
union. Integration may be sudden, or it may come in stages. 

Third, successful regionalism requires fair sharing of costs. That 
is the price of progress. Old quarrels must be put aside. 

Fourth, regionalism thrives when it includes a solid economic base. 

Fifth, regional institutions are vital—as are men of good will and 
judgment who are necessary to manage them. 

Sixth, the benefits of regionalism go far beyond the specific returns 
of joint projects. It strengthens the sense of community, which is man- 
kind’s best hope for peace. 

These are the lessons that we—and you of Central America—took 
to Punta del Este last year. Together we began the historic march toward 
Latin American economic integration. Six governments have joined to 
form the Andean Development Corporation—as the first step toward 
integration. They are now approaching the final stage of negotiating a 
treaty to establish an Andean common market. 

This natural cooperation between neighbors—in some cases only a 
promise, in others taking the first difficult steps toward reality, in still 
others already forged and working for common progress—is not limited 
to the Americas. 

In Africa, for instance, the last year has brought an East African 
Economic Community which is in many ways very much like your own. 
Groundwork has been laid for a West African Common Market. The 
African Development Bank has opened its doors and has already made its 
first loan. Informal groups are being formed all over the continent to be- 
gin joint development of water and power resources, transportation, and 
communications networks. 


In Free Asia, regional creativity has flourished: 





—The Asian Bank, with $1 billion worth of assets, is now in full 
operation. 


—The Asian and Pacific Council has been founded to provide a 
forum for discussion. 
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—The Association of Southeast Asian Nations has joined ancient 
enemies in a common pursuit of security and progress. 

—The Education Ministers of Southeast Asia have joined in an 
assault on ignorance and illiteracy. Transportation Ministers are 
organizing in the same way. 

—The Mekong Coordinating Committee has completed 10 years of 
survey works on that mighty river. It will soon propose a system of 
projects which, with those now under construction, will eventually 
tame and harness this Mekong giant. 


So it is our hope that as the nations and peoples of the Middle East 
find their way to stable peace, they, too, will find dignity and hope in 
working together on a regional basis. They will have to solve unique 
problems, but the resources available to them also offer unique 
possibilities. 

These diverse efforts are built on a common understanding among 
the developing nations. Great powers, however enlightened or benevolent 
or rich, cannot solve their problems for them. There is no mythical bene- 
factor who will appear out of the mists to spread plenty. Nor is there any 
all-powerful keeper of the peace who can solve all the family quarrels or 
offset the effects of prolonging them. 

It is a great tribute to the human spirit that the fruit of this under- 
standing is neither despair nor recklessness. 

It is, instead, a great outpouring of energy and will to make a 
better life possible for their people. It is willingness—even the eagerness— 
to cooperate with neighbors who share the same problems and the same 
resources and the same destiny. The single strand is weak; the woven 
strands will endure and clothe the coming generations. 

Your example has given hope and guidance to a movement that 
now reaches every continent. You know better than I that much remains 
to be done here in Central America. The gap between what exists and 
what ought to exist is still unacceptably wide. But you are moving— 
you are moving to close it in the only effective way to move—and that 
is to move together. 

We in the United States want to move with you. We want to help 
you. I have listened to your plans for strengthening your national econo- 
mies and common market. I have talked with each of you individually 
and collectively. Today I have brought with me approval of a $30 mil- 
lion loan to the Central American Fund for Economic Integration, to as- 
sist in completing your regional transportation system, and to try to help 
you create a regional telecommunications system. 

I have also approved loans totaling $35 million more to help you 


carry forward programs of social justice and economic progress. 
These include: 





—In El Salvador, a loan to establish a pilot instructional television 
station. 


—In Guatemala, a loan to improve the primary education system 
in the cities and rural areas. 


—In Nicaragua, a loan to launch a rural electric cooperative 
program. 


—In Honduras, a loan to increase food production and marketing 
facilities. 


—And in Costa Rica, a loan to promote the establishment of agri- 
cultural industries. 
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I believe that each of these loans is needed, and I believe needed 
in each country where they will be used and will be used profitably. I 
believe, too, that the power of our assistance in each country has been 
multiplied because each of you have committed yourself to cooperation 
for progress. 

One day, the material needs of the Central American people will 
be met. But I believe it can be said that the spirit of Central America has 
already triumphed and is very much in evidence here today. It is a spirit of 
accommodation, it is a spirit of confidence, it is a spirit of dedication to 
humanity that embodies—but also surpasses—the interests of each in- 
dividual nation. 

I consider myself honored to have met with you today. I shall con- 
sider it a great privilege to work with you as long as I have that chance. 

Thank you very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 12:35 p.m., c.s.t., at the Hotel El Salvador Interconti- 
nental, San Salvador, El Salvador. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House press release. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN TOUR 


Joint Declaration of the Presidents of the Republics of Central America and the 
President of the United States of America Following Their Meeting at 
ODECA Headquarters in San Salvador. July 6, 1968 


I. 


The Presidents of El Salvador, Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua 
and Guatemala met at the headquarters of the Organization of Central 
American States (ODECA) in San Salvador, Republic of El Salvador, 
on July 5, 1968, in order to examine the status of the Central American 
integration program and to adopt measures aimed at speeding up the 
economic and social development of their countries and of Central 
America as a whole. 

Being aware of the keen interest that Lyndon B. Johnson, President 
of the United States, has manifested in the economic and social develop- 
ment and the integration of Latin America, the Presidents of the Central 
American Republics had the honor of inviting him to meet with them on 
this occasion. The purpose of the invitation was to exchange impressions 
with President Johnson on the progress achieved by the five countries in 
accordance with the guideline and commitments contained in the 
“Declaration of the Presidents of America” adopted at Punta del Este, 
Uruguay, in April 1967, as well as on the current problems of the region 
and the measures that the Presidents of the Central American Republics 
have adopted to solve those problems. 

The joint meeting was held at the ODECA headquarters on July 6, 
1968. 


If. 


The Presidents of the Central American Republics reviewed during 
their meeting of yesterday, July 5, the progress achieved in the multi- 
lateral movement of their countries toward integration. In this connec- 
tion, they stressed the fact that as a result of the efforts made over a 
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period of several years, the Central American countries now have a legal 


and institutional framework for giving impetus to the process of recon- 
structing their regional unity; in 1951, through the Charter of San Salva- 
dor, they founded the Organization of Central American States; and 
seven years ago, they established a Common Market that is already at a 
very advanced stage. Within that process, a complex of political, legal, 
cultural, educational, economic, social and technical institutions has been 
set up whose activities together constitute an integral movement toward 
unification. 

Thus, it can be noted that: In less than seven years, trade between 
the five member states has increased by almost 700 percent, with an 
equally impressive increase in the size of the investments generated by 
the Common Market. 

The figures for the increase in per capita income that prevailed until 
recent years have been, for certain member countries, largely the result 
of the integration process. 

In addition to providing a framework for cooperation to its member 
states in the political field, the Organization of Central American States 
(ODECA) has, through its organs and its General Secretariat, done val- 
uable work in the cultural, educational, research, legal coordination, pub- 
lic health and labor fields. Likewise, it has carried out important specific 
programs, such as providing millions of textbooks to elementary school 
children in the five countries; regional coordination of the efforts to eradi- 
cate malaria; providing basic health services to more than a million 
families in rural areas; initiating efforts to harmonize labor legislation 
and social security services; and promoting personnel training activities. 

The Economic and Executive Councils and the Permanent Secre- 
tariat (SIECA) have succeeded in nearly completing the organization 
of the Central American free trade area and the adoption of a uniform 
tariff on imports; have begun the coordination of industrial and agricul- 
tural development; enforced the regulations governing the Common Mar- 
ket; established the basis for coordinated programming of economic and 
social development; and promoted a common policy for protecting the 
balance of payments, fostering trade relations with other countries and 
harmonizing tax systems. 

The Central American Bank for Economic Integration (CABET), 
as the financial organ of the integration process, has already mobilized 
resources totaling more that 200 million Central American pesos (equiv- 
alent to U.S. dollars) and has rendered assistance in such important 
fields as the promotion and financing of multinational private industries, 
housing for middle-income families, and specific projects for establishing 
the physical infrastructure required by regional economic unity, par- 
ticularly with respect to roads and telecommunications. 

The Central American Economic Integration Fund of the Central 
American Bank to which the Central American countries, the Inter- 
American Development Bank, and, to a much greater extent, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, have contributed, has made it possible to 
meet the financing requirements of major infrastructure projects, in 
particular the roads forming part of the Central American highway 
system. 

The Central American Monetary Council, established to coordinate 
the policy of the central banks of the member countries, has expanded the 
multilateral compensation mechanism, adopted regulations to expedite 
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the movement of funds and capital within the region, and has begun to 
establish the basis for a Central American monetary union. 


The Central American Institute of Industrial Research and Tech- 
nology (ICAITI) has contributed to the development of the area through 
feasibility studies of new industries of regional interest, technological re- 
search on the most advantageous use of natural resources, and technical 
standards for products and raw materials, and it is also seeking to adapt the 
advances of modern technology to the situation of the Central American 
countries. 

The Central American University Council (CSUCA) is striving to 
create a modern university system for the region and has sponsored pro- 
grams to improve the teaching of the physical and social sciences and 
to establish regional specialized schools. 

The Central American Institute for Public Administration (ICAP) 
has contributed to the training of public officials and has provided tech- 
nical assistance to the member countries for the improvement of their 
administrative systems, in keeping with the needs of integration. 

The achievements of integration are primarily the result of the in- 
ternal effort carried out jointly by the people and governments of the 
five Central American countries. The Presidents of Central America 
recognized that the responsibility for the success of the integration process 
rests on that internal effort. However, they believe that because of the 
international technical and financial cooperation that Central America 
has received in the last few years, the advances made have been greater 
than they would otherwise have been. In this connection, the cooperation 
given by the Government of the United States of America through the 
Alliance for Progress should be stressed. 


III. 


The Presidents of Central America realize that, notwithstanding the 
substantial progress made in the integration and economic and social 
development of their countries, there are still great obstacles that must 
be overcome. 

In the economic field, the increase and diversification of exports 
have been insufficient during the last few years to sustain a satisfactory 
and stable growth process; industrial and agricultural policies have not 
reached the necessary level of coordination and adaptation to the new 
situation in Central America; progress made with respect to the free 
movement of capital and persons in the area is limited; tax systems have 
not yet been properly adapted to the needs of the countries; and the diffi- 


culties encountered in financing national and regional development are 
a matter of concern. 


In the social field, much remains to be done to increase the partici- 
pation of low income groups in national life and the integration process. 
It is essential, among other things, to increase educational and health 
improvement facilities, and to overcome the limitations affecting housing 
programs. 

In the legal field, integration requires new instruments to give flexi- 
bility and drive to its progress and administration. Moreover, there is a 
large task still to be accomplished in order to harmonize and standardize 
the legal structure of the member states. 
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Keenly aware of the need to act urgently to resolve those problems, 
the Central American Presidents, during their meeting of July 5, took the 
decisions that appear annexed to this document, among which the fol- 
lowing merit special mention: 

1. To give their full support to the measures agreed upon by the 
Economic Council, the Monetary Council, and the Central American 
Ministers of Finance to protect the balance of payments, and to take 
all steps within their power to put those measures into effect within the 
stipulated period; 

2. To seek the prompt entry into force of the Central American 
Agreement on Tax Incentives and the protocol thereto; 

3. Tosupport the measures adopted by the Central American Mone- 
tary Council to achieve adequate harmonization of national monetary 
policies, and the studies required to establish the Central American Mone- 
tary Stabilization Fund; 

4. To encourage the expansion and diversification of agricultural 
production for domestic consumption and foreign markets and to adopt 
an industrial policy that will be consistent with the needs of domestic and 
foreign demand and better coordinated at the regional level; 

5. To support measures that will make it possible to complete and 
improve the Central American Common Market with respect to tariff 
equalization and the free movement of goods; 

6. To accelerate the completion in successive stages of a Central 
American Capital Market, and the adoption of measures to facilitate the 
free movement of persons; 

7. To recognize the special importance of the regional telecommuni- 
cations program, as well as the joint utilization of electric power resources 
and the merging of the various systems into multinational networks, com- 
mitting themselves to strengthening the resources of the Central American 
Economic Integration Fund, which constitutes the basic instrument for 
building the physical infrastructure of the region; 

8. To provide the regional integration institutions with the necessary 
resources to meet their growing responsibilities ; 


9. To reaffirm their staunch support of the formation of the Latin 


American Common Market, and of the development of economic bonds 
between Central America and other countries and subregional groups; 


10. To intensify their efforts to achieve steadily growing participa- 


tion by the less privileged rural and urban populations in the benefits of 
development and integration; 


11. To give more attention to educational programs for the rural 
population and, in general, to low income groups, in order to raise their 


educational level and achieve their full participation in the benefits of 
economic and political democracy; 


12. To pursue with renewed vigor the programs to eradicate those 
diseases against which effective preventive measures exist ; to continue the 
struggle against child malnutrition; to improve environment conditions; 
and to strengthen national health services through regional coordination ; 
and 

13. To introduce adequate reforms in the legal and administrative 
structures of the Organization of Central American States, in order to give 
it the drive that regional development demands and to strengthen its 
various activities, with a view to maintaining proper balance in the 
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development of integration and promoting reforms in the domestic 
legislation of the member countries that will expedite the implementation 
of the common objectives being pursued. 


IV. 


The President of the United States of America expressed his satis- 
faction at having the opportunity to meet once more with his Central 
American colleagues and to review with them the progress made in the 
region in the past few years, particularly since the meeting of American 
Chiefs of State held at Punta del Este, Uruguay, in April 1967. 

He reiterated his support for the integration movement in Latin 
America generally and in Central America specifically. He expressed 
admiration for the progress achieved by the Central Americans, and, as 
he has done on previous occasions, he stated that the Central American 
integration movement is one of the most advanced in the world, and con- 
stitutes a model for other developing areas. 

President Johnson showed special interest in the proposal to estab- 
lish a Central American Monetary Stabilization Fund, and indicated that 
he was convinced it would be an important step toward a monetary union 
in the context of integration. He said that his Government would carefully 
and sympathetically study in coordination with the competent interna- 
tional organizations the proposal for the Fund in order to determine the 
manner in which the United States could cooperate in its formation. 

Together with the Central American Presidents, he examined in de- 
tail the problems that the region still faces in the social and economic 
fields, and the measures that the governments are proposing to take to 
solve those problems. In this connection, he lauded their decision to in- 
tensify their efforts in matters of education and health. 


He took note of the important role being played by the regional inte- 
gration institutions and the intention of the member states to provide them 
with adequate resources in order that they may develop satisfactorily. He 
indicated his agreement with the high priority which the Central Ameri- 
can Governments have assigned to the creation of infrastructure projects, 
including the regional telecommunication network, all of which are basic : 
to the area’s economic development. He also noted with satisfaction the 7 
way in which the Central American Governments have selected the 
projects to be financed, evaluating them on a basis of regional priority. 

He also expressed confidence that the efforts being made by the Cen- 
tral American Governments would contribute in the near future to 
accelerating their programs of agricultural diversification. He analyzed 
the serious problem he had in maintaining support of the International 
Coffee Agreement, both because of the domestic impact of the Agreement 
on the American consumer and because of the limited progress in some 
exporting countries toward adjusting production to demand. 

The President of the United States recognized that the five countries 
forming the Central American community can perfect their union only 
on the basis of processes of development in all the member countries, and 
he agreed that every government has a special responsibility for the wel- 
fare of its people, and that this can only be achieved in Central America at 
both the national and regional levels. He acknowledged that the financial 
costs of social progress are high and that the developing countries must 
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make great sacrifices to achieve it, and he stated once again that in such 
cases the United States was prepared to give its unequivocal cooperation. 

The President pledged the continued support of the United States 
of America for the Central American integration process, recognizing that 
overcoming the problems enumerated by the Presidents of Central 
America required not only sustained national efforts but also substantial 
levels of foreign assistance. He referred to the United States commit- 
ment, made in the Declaration of the Presidents of America, to the move- 
ment of Central American economic integration, reaffirming it, and to 
that end he authorized the negotiation of new loans to Central America 
totaling $65 million. 

V. 


The Presidents of the Central American States expressed their rec- 
ognition of the United States’ support of the Alliance for Progress, which 
reflects the most advanced Latin American thought in the economic and 
social fields; and they emphasized that the United States had continued its 
support despite its serious balance-of-payments problem. 

They emphasized President Johnson’s efforts to give continuity to the 
International Coffee Agreement and to establish the Coffee Diversifica- 
tion Fund; his active position in favor of the establishment, by the indus- 
trialized nations, of a general system of unilateral and nondiscriminatory 
tariff preferences for the developing countries; and his efforts to prevent 
the adoption of restrictive measures on Latin American exports. 

Finally, the Presidents of the Central American Republics and the 
President of the United States of America expressed their awareness of 
the magnitude of the task to be accomplished; that the programs to be 
carried out represent only a beginning, and that if the basic changes 
which are the primary objective of the Alliance for Progress are to be 
achieved, all sectors of society must cooperate in this effort. In this con- 
nection, they called upon their citizens to unite with them in their new 
commitments and to try to reach together the final goals of political 
democracy, economic development, and social justice. 


In testimony whereof we sign the present Joint Declaration, two 
authentic originals in the Spanish language and two authentic originals 
in the English language, one of which, in each language, remains in the 
hands of the President of the United States of America and the other at 
ODECA’s General Secretariat. 


The Organization of Central American States, San Salvador, 
June, sixth, nineteen hundred sixty eight. 


CneL. Five, SANCHEZ HERNAN- Lynpon B. JoHNson, President of 


DEZ, President of El Salvador the United States of America 
Lic. JuLio CEsAR MENDEZ Monte- Pror. Jose Joaguin Trejos F., 
NEGRO, President of Guatemala President of Costa Rica 
GraL. ANAsTASIO SoMmozA Der- GrAL. OSWALDO LOPEZ ARELLANO, 
BAYLE, President of Nicaragua President of Honduras 


NoTE: The annex referred to in section III of the joint declaration was not included 
in the release. 


The joint declaration was released at San Salvador, El Salvador. 
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Central American Tour 


Summary of the Declaration of San Salvador. 
July 6, 1968 


The Presidents of the Central American Republics and 
the President of the United States of America, meeting 
in San Salvador, July 6, 1968, recalled their commitment 
under the Alliance for Progress to the basic principle that 
free men, working through the institution of representative 
democracy, can best satisfy man’s aspirations, including 
those for work, home, land, health and schools. 

On this occasion, the Presidents of Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras and Nicaragua declared 
that: 

1. They will perfect the Central American Common 
Market. 


Central America can accelerate national development 
and bring an ever-widening measure of prosperity to its 
people by removing barriers to trade and combining its 
skills and resources in the common tasks of progress. The 
Presidents of the Central American Republics have 
pledged their determination to strengthen regional policies 
and institutions for economic integration by: 

* Recognizing that the integration movement includes 
social, institutional, and legal aspects as well as 
economic. 

Taking decisions to maintain economic stability with- 
out impeding economic growth and to facilitate the 
free movement of capital and persons. 

Reiterating that the Common Market must also look 
outward and seck expanded economic opportunities 
with other countries and markets. 

Renewing support for the integration of Latin 
America. 

Deciding to rationalize industrial development and 
coordinate industrial development policy. 

2. They will unite the Central American region with 
an integrated transportation, electrical and communica- 
tions network. 

The Inter-American Highway system has been the key 
to the success of the Common Market. They will continue 
to expand the basic transportation system to give the iso- 
lated farmer faster access to markets, to open new areas 
of development and to facilitate the movement of persons 
throughout the region. They will build telecommunication 
and power grid systems for Central America. 

They will assure equitable participation by low income 
groups in the fruits of development and the integration 
movement. 

4. They will modernize rural life and expand and 
diversify agricultural production. 

They will put at the disposal of the farmer the resources 
and most modern techniques to help him diversify his 
crops and increase his yield. They will assist him in the 
storage and marketing of his products and formulate 
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sound policies to insure that he and his family receive a 
fair reward for their work. 

5, They will combine efforts to improve educational 
facilities throughout the region. 

The pace of development rests on the skills of our peo- 
ple. They will improve the availability and quality of edu- 
cation through national primary and secondary school 
systems. They will make their universities and technical 
institutes centers of excellence looking to the day when 
Central America shall command all that modern science 
and technology can provide for the welfare of the people. 

6. They will work to improve health services for the 
people. 

The improvement of health is one of the basic condi- 
tions for economic and social progress. The increasing rate 
of population growth limits seriously the effectiveness of 
efforts in public health and it is therefore indispensable 
to study the actions that must be taken on a permanent 
basis to finance the health services of Central America. 

The President of the United States of America 
expressed : 


1. His admiration for the successful regional integra- 
tion movement in Central America. The achievement 
of economic development and the integration of Central 
America demonstrate the progress and prosperity that 
Latin America can realize in moving toward a Latin 
American Common Market and provide a hopeful 
example to the other developing regions of the world. 


2. His agreement with the renewed dedication to the 
social aspects of the Alliance for Progress. 

Central America is carrying out broad programs in 
education, health and agriculture to assure that people 
share the benefits of our combined efforts under the 
Alliance for Progress. 

3. His decision to give increased United States support 
to Central America for economic and social development. 

The self-help and mutual assistance programs of the 
five governments are bringing an expanded measure of 
social justice and economic well-being to their peoples. 
By combining their efforts under a strong, vigorous 
Central American Common Market, they are accelerating 
the pace of democratic and peaceful change. The United 
States is proud to be a partner in this enterprise. 


NOTE: The summary was released at San Salvador, El Salvador. 


Central American Tour 


Text of the President’s Remarks at the American 
Embassy in San Salvador. July 7, 1968 


I am glad that my schedule has allowed me time to 
come by and meet the other members of the Embassy 
staff. 


This is a beautiful building. I understand that it is 
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designed to withstand earthquakes. I wish I could say 
the same for the place where I work. 

Secretary Rusk, I think, would share my feeling. It is 
a little unfair that you work down here in the shadow 
of a volcano—while back in Washington we sit right 
on top of one. 

Many of you on the staff may not have had an oppor- 
tunity to meet Assistant Secretary of State Covey Oliver. 
I also want you to meet my wife, Lady Bird. Mrs. 
Johnson received such glowing reports from Liz Carpenter 
about what a lovely country El Salvador was that she 
insisted that she be allowed to come along to see what 
her own beautification projects back home are supposed 
to look like when they are completed. 

I am also delighted to have with me my daughter, 
Luci. Luci is well known these days as the mother of 
my favorite grandchild, Lyn. Little Lyn himself would 
have been here with us, too, but we decided that it 
would be an insult to an old Salvadorian tradition to 
interfere with his siesta—despite the fact that he insists 
on observing the tradition about 16 hours each day. 

The primary reason I wanted to stop by today, how- 
ever, was to tell you how much I appreciate all the hard 
work you have done in arranging and coordinating my 
visit to El] Salvador. 

This is a large undertaking and it is just as important 
as it is involved and demanding. Members of the execu- 
tive staff have told me that they have never had more 
cooperation from any embassy than they had here in El 
Salvador. 

I know you fully realize that you are here at a time of 
critical importance in the history and development of El 
Salvador and Central America. Tomorrow, when the 
scores of visitors are gone, the eyes of the Americas will 
still be on you, for your job will not be done. 

The nations of Central America are in a period of 
dramatic and unprecedented change. Whether the mo- 
mentum of that change can be guided responsibly and 
progressively by democratic, stable governments which are 
responsive to the needs and the dreams of the people is a 
question which all of us will have to help answer. 


In the end, of course, it will be the people of Central 
America who will determine the destiny of this region. 
But we share with those citizens the challenge and respon- 
sibility to alleviate and finally conquer the problems of 
sickness and disease, poor education, unstable economies, 
inadequate distribution of wealth, and unchecked popula- 
tion growth. 

Yesterday, El Salvador, along with Costa Rica, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, and Nicaragua, pledged themselves to a 
series of reforms and innovations which could be substan- 
tial steps toward the social, economical, and educational 
goals I have mentioned. We in the United States, as a 
concerned neighbor and friend, will continue to do our 
part to help the nations of Central America shape their 


futures. We will try to provide both assistance and 
incentive : 
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—Assistance by contributing know-how and dollars— 
when they are wanted, needed, and used wisely. 

—Incentive by conducting ourselves as a neighbor in 
such a way that we can continue to warrant the re- 
spect and friendship of the nations around us. 


Together, I hope that we can assist the nations of Cen- 
tral America in realizing the great potential of the human 
and physical resources of this beautiful area of the world. 

I am sorry I cannot spend more time with all of you, 
but we have some appointments which we must keep. Be- 
fore I go, however, I do want to express to you on the Em- 
bassy staff America’s appreciation for your efforts on 
behalf of us all. 

Thank you for taking part of your own Sunday morning 
to welcome us here today. Know that I appreciate it very 
much. 


NoTE: As printed above, this item follows the text of the White 
House press release, issued at San Salvador, El Salvador. 


Central American Tour 


The President’s Remarks at the Lyndon B. Johnson 
Schoolin San Salvador. July 7, 1968 


Mr. President and Mrs. Sanchez, Senorita Pedilla, boys 
and girls: 


It is a great pleasure to be back at school. 

These colorful walls and the happy voices of you chil- 
dren revive many happy and bright memories for me. 

Even the Latin names—Maria, Carmen, Pepe, Luis, 
and Carlos—ring of those days in my own native South 
Texas when I was a schoolteacher in a Mexican school. 

My entire life has been enriched by Latin friends. So it 
makes me very happy to be able to come here with your 
great President, President Sanchez, this morning, to see 
a school that bears my name. Muchas gracias, mis amigos. 

I hope many good teachers and brave leaders will 
launch happy and rewarding lives here. I hope they will 
go on to college and become productive citizens. 

When I gave up teaching and went into public life, I 
carried with me the burden of trust that I felt my pupils 
had placed upon me. 

I hope I have kept my students’ faith. 

I share your dreams. 

I also know that you have many unfulfilled dreams and 
many unfulfilled means. 

Most of the answers are here in these classrooms. 

These free textbooks, this fine building, and—most 
important—these willing and able teachers such as yours. 
They offer the wisdom that can free you to live good lives. 
You must only work and study hard. I know how much 
this means to you parents—to see your children win the 
chance for happiness and fulfillment. 

And now before I conclude my speech, I want to intro- 
duce you to one of the best teachers that I have ever 
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known. She has been teaching me for almost 35 years— 
Mrs. Johnson. 

Now, on behalf of the people of our country, we want 
to give to the people of your country this new piano. 

Our hope is that the students, the teachers and the 
parents, and the leaders of Central America will deepen 
their commitment to education, the revolutionary music 
of democracy. 

Now I am going to go over and take the cover from 
the piano and ask my daughter Luci to see if the piano 
really works. 

Thank you very much. I know President Sanchez must 

be very proud of you boys and girls, and I know you must 
be very proud of President Sanchez in your country. 
NoTE: The President spoke at 11:38 a.m., c.s.t., in the courtyard 
of the Lyndon B. Johnson School for primary grades in San Salva- 
dor, El Salvador. The two-story, eight-classroom structure was 
built by funds granted El Salvador following an earthquake that 
destroyed the small neighborhood school. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Central American ‘Tour 


The President’s Remarks at the Alberto Masferrer 
Normal School, San Andres, El Salvador. July 7, 1968 


President Sanchez, Professor Aguillar, students, teachers, 
and friends: 


During the past 24 hours I have been meeting with 
my fellow leaders of the Americas, the Presidents of 
Central America. We have been reviewing the progress 
Central America has made, and the problems Central 
America has encountered, since the great regional ad- 
venture began 7 years ago. 

Nothing we have discussed equals in importance—or 
in urgency—the kind of work you are doing here. 

If educational reform succeeds, then all else that we 
are trying to do will succeed. 

If it does not succeed, and succeed swiftly, then no 
amount of good will or economic investment will be 
sufficient. 

This may seem a heavy responsibility to lay upon young 
teachers and teachers-to-be. It may seem to you, as 
you stand before your class on a warm afternoon— 
wondering whether you can awaken the interest of your 
students—that the real challenges of your time are 
elsewhere. 

Indeed, few countries have invested early enough and 
well enough in schools and teachers and in books. This 
starvation of education—with its third-class citizenship 
for teachers, its narrow circle of students, its dull, mechan- 
ical drilling of facts into young minds—was never good 
enough. It is a prescription for disaster today. 

How can a democracy gather the support it needs for 
progressive change unless it can reach.its people through 
the printed word? 
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How can peace between nations be secured unless the 
masses of men learn to reason and to appreciate the 
values of other cultures than their own? 

So as you stand in your classroom, confronting your 
students, I hope you will sense how vital it is that your 
students learn to think, not just to repeat what you tell 
them. I hope you will remember that what you accom- 
plish with them may have a tremendous effect on the 
future of your entire country. 

This morning I paid a happy visit to a little school 
in San Salvador that bears my name. Many of you will 
teach in such a school someday yourself. You will be using 
an exciting new device—educational television—as your 
assistant. It will be your link with this normal school, 
where you were trained. 

I was trained in a normal school, too. 

The children that you teach will be, increasingly, the 
citizens of Central America, as well as of El Salvador— 
children who understand the words of Alberto Mas- 
ferrer, who said, “There are only two kinds of patriotism 
in the Americas: the old kind, small and fruitless, which 
worships boundaries and the stingy, rancorous yesterday ; 
and the new one, which leaps over boundaries and joins 
hands and creates a strong, dignified present, laying the 
groundwork for a just tomorrow.” 

Education will mirror that new patriotism: 


—FEducational television that reaches all; 

—University relationships that draw on the talents of 
each country; 

~—-Microfilm libraries that make knowledge quickly and 
broadly available. 


But the heart of all of it is going to be you—the indis- 
pensable teachers, the awakeners, the liberators. I believe 
the words of your national anthem: “In each man there 
is an immortal hero.” It is your challenge—and your 
magnificent opportunity—to release that hero for the 
future’s sake. 

I want to congratulate Professor Aguillar, and par- 
ticularly President Sanchez, for inaugurating what will be 
the first all-nation educational television in all the world. 

We announced yesterday a loan to your country of 
$1,900,000 fo: educational television, and a gift or a 
grant of $700,000 additional to go into your educational 
television system. 

Mrs, Johnson and I were greatly inspired and stimu- 
lated when we visited American Samoa a few years ago. 
There the Governor—Governor Rex Lee—showed us the 
educational television that he had brought to American 
Samoa. 

We said then, and we repeat now, that our own Nation 
is far behind in educational television, and we must catch 
up—and we are going to catch up. 

We brought Governor Lee back to Washington to 
work for the International Development Agency. We are 
happy that what is being done in American Samoa is go- 
ing to be done and improved upon here in your country. 

We are going to do everything that we can to see that 
the fruits of technology in this great, new technique of 
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television are brought to the homes of all the people 
of all the world. 

Before the end of this century, educational television 
will be as common in the homes of the people of the world 
as the little red schoolhouse was in my own country when 
I wasa boy. 

You don’t know how proud I am, and how happy it 
makes me, to know that the people of the United States 
can look at American Samoa and look at you and try to 
learn from what you are going to be doing here. 

When I return to the United States, I am going to 
talk to our public broadcasting commission, headed by 
Mr. Pace, and talk to some of our other leaders, to see if 
I can’t get the United States as progressive and as in- 
terested in educational television as your own President, 
President Sanchez, and the people of his country are 
interested. 

Now, I want to say this before I leave: that every 
teacher and every potential teacher should hear these 
words that I have repeated from the lips of a great 
educator and a former President of the Republic of my 
State: “An educated mind is the guardian genius of de- 
mocracy. It is the only dictator that free men will acknowl- 
edge, and it is the only ruler that free men will accept.” 

Your President told me coming here about what a 
wonderful visit we were having, and how hospitable 
your people had been to open their arms to us. He said 
that he had never seen anything like it. 

I said, “Mr. President, we have never seen anything 
like what you are doing—bringing educational television 
to an entire nation. I wish we could say that we have done 
that in the United States, but we cannot. But you can say 
that you have already made the beginning to being the 
first nation in all the world with a complete educational 
television system. And some day we hope the United States 
can catch up with you.” 

Now, before we say goodby, I want to congratulate all 
the people of this great nation for the beginning that you 
have made. I want to tell you how proud we are of your 
adventure. I hope I will be able sometime to come back 
and see your system after it has developed more fully. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 1:18 p.m., c.s.t., at the Alberto Mas- 
ferrer Normal School, San Andres, El Salvador. The school will be 


the center for the new instructional television for all of El Salvador 
of which the President spoke. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Central American Tour 


Remarks of the President and Mrs. Johnson at 
Los Chorros Picnic Site, El Salvador. July 7, 1968 


THE PRESIDENT. President and Mrs. Sanchez, Presidents 
of Central America and their ladies, ladies and gentlemen: 

Mrs. Johnson and I will be leaving shortly. I need to 
work on the nonproliferation message to the Senate that 
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will have to be there on Tuesday morning prior to Secre- 
tary Rusk’s appearance. I will be joining you later. We 
will remember you at the reception at 7 o’clock this 
evening. 

We have had a very delightful day with our hosts of 
Central America. Mrs. Johnson and I want to tell you 
how grateful we are for your graciousness and your many 
courtesies, beginning at the cathedral this morning; the 
visit to the marketplace; to the many people who lined 
the highways; to the schools that we went to; and now, 
to conclude it with this delicious steak and sausage, in 
these beautiful surroundings. 

It is exceeded only by the beauty of the friendship that 
exists between the nations of this hemisphere. 

I want to say to President Sanchez that when I received 
the invitation to come to Central America, little did I 
realize we would have such an enjoyable visit in such 
beautiful surroundings, nor did I think that the results 
would be so productive. I hope that sometime when there 
is more time I can come and get to know all the people 
of these wonderful countries better. 

Mrs. Johnson wants to say a word before we leave. Then 
I understand President Sanchez will say a word to our 
press. 


Mrs. Jounson. President and Mrs. Sanchez, Your 
Excellencies, friends: 


May I just say a word from a purely feminine view- 
point? 

It is very easy for us to fly in here and enjoy all these 
delightful entertainments and these wonderful trips that 
you have planned. 

But I know something of the planning, the details, and 
the hard work that have gone into making them all 
happen. 

I want to say thank you very much, to all of you. 

My trip yesterday through your wonderfully pictur- 
esque countryside, seeing a coffee plantation for the first 
time, and visiting your agriculture school, whose work is 
so hopeful, will be a page in my album of memories that 
I shall cherish. 

This delightful barbecue today, in this enchanting 
spot—I have never seen anything quite like it before. 
This is really a great stroke to bring us here. 

So may I say thank you to everyone for showing us so 
much of your country in such a short time, and giving us 
the pleasure of getting to know the other Presidents of 
Central America and their wives. 

THE PRESIDENT. There are just two things I want to 
say: 

First, we hope, we pray, and we believe that what we 
have done this weekend will help some to better the lives 
of the people of this area. 


Second, as President of the United States, I would 
like to say to the people of Central America that we thank 
you for the services of the outstanding dean of the diplo- 
matic corps, Ambassador Sevilla-Sacasa. 
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He has been truly the dean of the diplomatic corps for 
all of the free world. For every visitor who has come to 
our country, he has been there to greet him, to extend his 
graciousness, and to see him depart. We are so grateful 
for the contribution he has made. 

Thank you and goodby. 


note: The President spoke at 3:11 p.m., c.s.t., at Los Chorros 
picnic site, E] Salvador. 

As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Central American Tour 


Statement by the President Upon His Departure 
From San Salvador. July 8, 1968 


I leave this lovely land with real regret. 


I leave behind my gratitude for your warm hospital- 
ity—my admiration for your impressive achievements— 
and the pride of 200 million of my fellow citizens, who 
share in the new strength and promise that we have here 
added to our partnership. 

Much has happened in 7 years to encourage and enlarge 
the splendid purpose that binds us: To grow in freedom 
and prosperity as the family of the hemisphere, joined 
in search of a common destiny: the fulfillment of man’s 
hope. 

But what is destiny? How do nations shape it and possess 
it? How can a people control their fate and decide what 
their fulfillment is to be? 


These are difficult questions. They are the cruelest 
questions when they are voiced by the millions among us 
who still see only misery as their destiny, only frustration 
forever cheating them of fulfillment. 

I have met with the Presidents of Central America 
trying to find answers to these questions. The road that 
brought us here has no rainbow at its end—not yet. We 
have not journeyed to find fool’s gold. Our meeting has 
been fruitful because it has been responsible : 


—We have celebrated what there is to celebrate, and 
it is much. 


—We have determined to master the challenges that 
remain, and they are many. 

—We have tried to strike a true and constructive 
balance between our attainments and our aspira- 
tions; between the simple and the complex, the illu- 
sory and the real; between answers for the day and 
solutions that will endure for all tomorrow. 


Our work of this brief moment has moved us miles 
along the road that brought us here. It is a road of new 
hope for this hemisphere. Let that be the final statement 
of our meeting and our purpose: We have found new 
cause to advance together, in good faith and good will, 
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on the road of hope that leads to the fulfillment of our 
common destiny. 

What is destiny? 

I find it of happy and hopeful significance that the 
answer was given here in this very land not too many 
years ago, by a brave and good man of El Salvador who 
became a beloved hero of this hemisphere. 

“Destiny,” said Alberto Masferrer, “is nothing more 
than a force that we ourselves create . . . but which, 
after it has acted, dies unless we add to it new fuel that 
enables it to continue.” 

We have added that fuel here. It is our faith, our trust, 
our realism, and our optimism. It is our determination 
to walk the brightening road of hope. 


And so, President Sanchez, we will continue. You and 
your people will accompany us in spirit. For we will 
not forget the inspiration we have found here, in the 
vigor of your people, the victories of your life, and the 
heart-warming beauty of your land. We say goodby with 
heartfelt thanks. 


Hasta luego and viva San Salvador! 


NoTE: The statement was released at San Salvador, El Salvador. 


Central American Tour 


The President’s Remarks Upon His Arrival at Managua, 
Nicaragua. July 8, 1968 


President Somoza, Y our Excellencies, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen: 


I am proud to be the first President of the United States 
to visit your beautiful country during his term of office. 
The ties between our nations stretch over many years, and 
the strength of those ties is symbolized by the fact that the 
main street of your own capital is named for an American 
who played an important role in the history of my own 
country—and in the history of my own life—Franklin 
Roosevelt. 

I know that Franklin Roosevelt would have been 
pleased and proud of the events of the past few days. You 
and the leaders of the other nations of Central America 
have completed a historic meeting in San Salvador—a 
meeting that demonstrated what President Roosevelt 
meant by a “good neighbor” policy among the American 
States. You pledged yourselves to even greater regional 
cooperation. You determined to use the strengths of each 
nation to promote the welfare of all. 


Converting these commitments into accomplishments 
is not going to be easy. But your achievements during the 
past 7 years give promise that you can respond success- 
fully to the needs and to the dreams of your peoples. 

In our conversations during the past few days, Presi- 
dent Somoza, I have welcomed the opportunity to discuss 
with you, in detail, the achievements and the plans of 
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modern Nicaragua that you lead. This magnificent new 
airport, the growing network of your highways through- 
out this country, the new efforts you have made in educa- 
tion and public health and rural electrification, are signs 
of genuine progress. I congratulate you and the people 
for what you have done and what you are going to do. 
And I wish you Godspeed as you seek to multiply those 
achievements in the days ahead. 

President Somoza, I know how proud you are of the 
rural electrification program that we announced on yes- 
terday. I know what it will mean to the families who live 
on the farms and in the rural villages. 

Among the great assets of your country, Nicaragua, 
President Somoza, few are so important as the character, 
the experience, the personality, and the good judgment 
of the man that you have sent to Washington as your 
Ambassador. Twenty-five years ago, your Ambassador, 
on July 8th, went to Washington and he is now the dean 
of the ambassadorial corps. He is the dean of all Ambas- 
sadors in our Capital. I want to pay him very special 
tribute here in his homeland, and to you, Mr. President, 
for this envoy to the United States and to the world, our 
cherished friend, Ambassador Sevilla-Sacasa. 

Mrs. Johnson and I want to thank you for the opportu- 
nity to visit your lovely land—even for so brief a time. 

Hasta la vista—and muchas gracias, mis amigos. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:05 a.m., c.s.t., at the airport at 
Managua, Nicaragua. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Central American Tour 


The President’s Remarks Upon His Arrival at San Jose, 
Costa Rica. July 8, 1968 


President Trejos, my fellow Presidents, ladies and gentle- 
men: 


President Trejos, Mrs. Johnson and I are very pleased 
to be able to return your visit to our country and to pay 
our respects to the citizens of Costa Rica. 

A long and splendid tradition enriches Costa Rica— 
a tradition of democracy, created at the ballot box; of 
social justice, preserved and extended through democratic 
government; and of order and peace between citizens. 

Like President Trejos, I am a former schoolteacher. 
Both experiences—as teacher and as a public servant— 
have convinced me that the best hope of progress for 
any people lies in the widespread opportunity of good 
education. 

Costa Rica has set an example for all of Latin America 
in providing that opportunity. This is a nation in which 
the schoolhouse is the center of national life—where there 
are more teachers than policemen, and where scholars are 
often statesmen. I understand that Costa Rica has in- 
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vested 43 percent of each tax dollar in education. I know 
that is an investment which will continue to pay the great- 
est dividends to this nation and pay dividends to their 
entire region. 

You have also set an example with the number of 
women holding high office in your Government. I am 
trying to do the same in the United States. We need 
womanpower in the pursuit of our national goals. 

At their meeting in San Salvador during the last few 
days, the leaders of Central America committed them- 
selves to new efforts to insure greater regional cooperation. 
They pledged increased educational, social, and economic 
progress within their own countries. 

I am confident that Costa Rica, with its long tradition 
of responsible government and educational opportunity, 
will be a leader in translating the commitments of San 
Salvador into actual accomplishments. And you may be 
very sure that the people of the United States will con- 
tinue to meet their pledges of friendship and support for 
your efforts. 

Thank each of you for coming out here to greet us 
today, to greet the President of Guatemala and his First 
Lady; the President of Honduras and his First Lady; and 
to say a greeting to Mrs. Johnson, my daughter, and 
myself. 

Hasta la vista—adios. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m., c.s.t., at the San Jose 
Airport, Costa Rica. 


As printed above, this item fcllows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Central American Tour 


The President’s Remarks Upon His Arrival at 
San Pedro Sula, Honduras. July 8, 1968 


President Lopez, President Mendez, ladies and gentlemen: 


I am very happy to be in Honduras where friendship 
is an honored creed, and regional unity a historic legacy. 

The great men of your history dedicated their lives to 
unity of the Americas. We profit from their teachings and 
experiences. 

Del Valle said the effects of a “Great Federation” of 
American nations would be “impossible to imagine.” We 
Presidents have met these last few days to improve your 
common market and to strengthen our interdependence— 
things that once seemed impossible. 

We discussed our differences and our misunderstand- 
ings. But they seemed very small when compared with the 
benefits of our union. 

As del Valle said: “One hundred thousand elements 
working at diverse moments have but the effectiveness 
of one.” Your five nations—through unity—are five times 
stronger. Together, and with the help of your friends, 
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you can defeat poverty, hunger, ignorance, and oppression 
in Central America. 

During the past few days that I have spent with your 
distinguished President, President Lopez, he has told me 
of Honduras’ achievements under the common market, 
the Alliance for Progress, and the Central American Bank 
for Economic Integration. 

He has talked to me about your primary school enroll- 
ment and the fact—and it is an important fact—that it 
has doubled; that your Congress has passed a modern civil 
service law; that this fine airport has been constructed 
and added; and you are now getting a new pulp and 
paper mill industry. 

These great accomplishments must give us the courage 
to draw more closely together to challenge other 
impossibles. 

We are taking important steps this weekend in our 
meetings and in our deliberations toward bringing a 
greater degree of unity to Central America, and a stronger 
tie of friendship among the neighbors here in Central 
America together, and their neighbor in the United States 
of America. 

As we take these important steps toward unity, let us 
all resolve to push ahead. 

We have so much to do and so little time to do it in. 

When we travel across the countries that we have 
visited today, and we see the poverty, we see the little 
children who are in need of education, we see the fathers 
who are in need of jobs, we see the transportation road 
networks that are yet to be built, and we see the educa- 
tional facilities that have not yet been completed, we all 
wish that we had more time to do what is needed to be 
done. 

So let us resolve here today to step up our timetable 
because we must never forget there is so much yet to 
be done for all of our people and there is so little time 
in which to do it. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 1:32 p.m., c.s.t., at La Mesa Inter- 
national Airport, San Pedro Sula, Honduras. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Central American Tour 


The President’s Remarks Upon His Arrival at 
Guatemala City, Guatemala. July 8, 1968 


President Mendez, ladies and gentlemen: 


Thank you very much, Mr. President. 

Over this weekend, we have visited with the Presidents 
from five Central American nations, and today this is 
the last of five very successful stops in Central America 
where we have had the chance to look into the faces of 
the people of these great countries. 

I have heard, Mr. President, that Guatemala is called 
“the land of eternal spring.” Surely, that phrase describes 
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the warm hospitality which Guatemala always shows 
its visitors. 

There is perhaps no country in all the Americas which 
reveals more clearly than Guatemala, Mr. President, the 
richness of the past—and the challenge of the future. 

The Central American Common Market, for example, 
promises a new dawn of regional cooperation; a new 
beginning toward prosperity for all the people of Central 
America. 

The Alliance for Progress, if we are faithful to its 
charter, can mean a new dawn of progress for all of us. 

Until we reach the day when all of our children are 
properly fed and clothed, until all of our children have 
all the education that they can take, until all of our 
families are properly housed, until all of our men and 
women who want to work have work at decent wages, 
then we will not have discharged our obligation or our 
responsibilities to these people. 

But the plans this week were plans that were laid to 
try to reach those goals. 

We have much to do and a little time to do it in. 
But the five Presidents who met in San Salvador agreed 
that we had begun, that we were going to continue, and 
that we were going to do all that we could to reach those 
goals at the earliest possible day. 

For the 6 years that we have had the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, the meetings that we have just concluded give me 
faith that these countries and this great region of Central 
America can be a workshop for opportunity and a work- 
shop for achievement in this area of the world—for 
leaders, for citizens, for workers in factories, for people 
on the farms, and, above all, for the children who make 
this land shine with new greatness, if they are only given 
a chance. 

So I am happy to be here this afternoon, Mr. President, 
at the last stop on this friendship trip that we have taken, 
to see “La Aurora” in Guatemala. 

Though my visit cannot last but a short time, the friend- 
ship and good feeling of my fellow Americans toward 
your country will, I am sure, endure for a long, long time 
to come. 

Mucha suerte—y vaya con Dios. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:15 p.m., c.s.t., at Aurora Airport, 
Guatemala City, Guatemala. 


As printed above, this item follows the text of the White House 
press release. 


Export-Import Bank of the 
United States 


Statement by the President Upon Signing Bill To Extend 
the Bank’s Authority. July 9, 1968 


The long-term solution to our balance of payments 
problem rests on our ability to develop and expand 
markets abroad. 
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As a nation, we are uniquely equipped to do this. The 
American economy is the world’s strongest. Our business- 
men and farmers, our scientists and engineers have created 
an advanced and productive technology. We have applied 
that technology to build the world’s highest standard of 
living, and to develop and serve a vast market here at 
home. 

Now we must apply that same kind of imagination and 
enterprise to develop markets abroad. The bill I am sign- 
ing today is an important step in this direction. It will 
allow the Export-Import Bank to: 


—Provide wider coverage for export insurance; 
—Expand export financing guarantees; 


—Broaden the scope of government financing of our 
exports. 


This measure will add a new dimension to the efforts 
of the Export-Import Bank to serve the American business 
community and to increase the flow of commerce overseas. 

It should help us make available to American firms 
export financing more competitive with that provided by 
other trading nations. 
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This new authority comes at an appropriate time. Our 
trade results so far this year have been disappointing. We 
must reverse this trend. 

We must use this new authority with imagination, with 
a spirit of initiative, and with new administrative ap- 
proaches and techniques. 

We must use it to attract more short and medium term 
capital into the export business. We must use it to help 
business explore and develop new export markets. 

We must use it to encourage American firms—espe- 
cially small and medium size businesses who now sell only 
in the United States—to look toward exports as a new 
field for increasing sales and profits. 

We must use it to support our nationwide effort to 
strengthen America’s trade position and keep the dollar 
strong. 

This measure brings into effect another in the series 
of action programs I outlined last January to move our 
balance of payments strongly toward equilibrium. 

This is a high priority task. It is a demanding task. We 
must stay with it. 

NOTE: As enacted, the bill (H.R. 16162) is Public Law 90-390, 
approved July 7, 1968. 
The statement was released at San Antonio, Texas. 





NUCLEAR NONPROLIFERATION TREATY 


The President’s Message to the Senate Urging Consent to Ratification of the 


Treaty. July 9, 1968 


To the Senate of the United States: 


I am transmitting herewith, for the advice and consent of the Senate 
to ratification, the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons. 

This treaty was opened for signature on July 1, 1968 in Washington, 
London and Moscow. Ninety-five members of the United Nations had 
voted to commend it, and to request that it be opened for signature and 
ratification at the earliest possible date. 

On July 1 it was signed in Washington by the United States of Amer- 
ica, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 53 other states. Many others have 
indicated their intention to sign it promptly. 

I consider this treaty to be the most important international agree- 
ment limiting nuclear arms since the nuclear age began. It is a triumph 


of sanity and of man’s will to survive. 


The treaty takes a major step toward a goal the United States has 
been seeking for the past twenty-two years. Beginning with the McMahon 
Act in 1946, our statutes have forbidden the transfer of our nuclear 


weapons to others. 


In the Executive branch, efforts to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons have complemented those of the Congress. Ever since the Baruch 
Plan of 1946, we have sought to achieve an international consensus on 


this subject. 
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In making the first United States test ban proposal, President Eisen- 
hower noted that his purpose was to curtail the uncontrolled spread of 
nuclear weapons. 

When President Kennedy announced the successful negotiation of 
the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty in 1963, he expressed the hope that it would 
be the opening wedge in a campaign to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons. He pointed out that a number of other nations could soon have 
the capacity to produce such weapons, and urged that we use whatever 
time remained to persuade such countries not to follow that course. 

In 1964, in the first message I submitted to the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference, I proposed an agreement that nuclear weapons not be trans- 
ferred to non-nuclear countries, and that all transfers of nuclear materials 
for peaceful purposes take place under international safeguards. 

In 1966, the United States Senate clearly showed its support for nego- 
tiations toward a non-proliferation treaty. Ninety-nine Senators declared 
themselves in favor of the Pastore resolution (Senate Resolution 179). It 
commended serious and urgent efforts to negotiate international agree- 
ments limiting the spread of nuclear weapons. It supported additional 
efforts by the President which were appropriate and necessary for the 
solution of nuclear proliferation problems. 

The treaty I am submitting to you today is the product of these efforts 
by the legislative and executive branches. Its provisions are described in 
detail in the accompanying report of the Secretary of State. 


Its central purpose is to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. Its 
basic undertaking was deliberately patterned after United States atomic 
energy legislation, which forbids transfers of our nuclear weapons to 
others. The treaty not only makes such a prohibition binding on all nu- 
clear powers; it reinforces the prohibition by barring non-nuclear coun- 
tries from receiving them from any source, from manufacturing or 
otherwise acquiring them, and from seeking or receiving any assistance in 
their manufacture. 

The treaty, however, does more than just prohibit the spread of 
nuclear weapons. It would also promote the further development of 
nuclear energy for peaceful purposes under safeguards. 

This is the goal of the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA), 
which resulted from President Eisenhower’s “Atoms for Peace” plan. 
The IAEA is charged with the primary responsibility for safeguards under 
the non-proliferation treaty. It already has considerable experience in 
applying safeguards under international agreements for cooperation in 
the civil uses of nuclear energy. 

I believe that this treaty will greatly advance the goal of nuclear 
cooperation for peaceful purposes under international safeguards. 

It will require that all parties which export nuclear materials and 
equipment to non-nuclear-weapon states for peaceful purposes make sure 
that such materials, and those used or produced in such equipment, are 
under international safeguards. 

It will require all non-nuclear parties to accept international safe- 
guards on all peaceful nuclear activities within their territories, under 
their jurisdiction, or carried out under their control anywhere. 

It will help insure cooperation in the field of peaceful uses of nuclear 


energy, and the exchange of scientific and technological information on 
such peaceful applications. 
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It will enable all countries to assist non-nuclear parties to the treaty 
with their peaceful nuclear activities, confident that their assistance will 
not be diverted to the making of nuclear weapons. 

It obligates the nuclear-weapon parties to make potential benefits 
from any peaceful applications of nuclear explosions available—on a 
non-discriminatory basis, and at the lowest possible cost—to parties to the 
treaty that are required to give up the right to have their own nuclear 
explosives. 

By 1985 the world’s peaceful nuclear power stations will probably be 
turning out enough by-product plutonium for the production of tens of 
nuclear bombs every day. This capability must not be allowed to result in 
the further spread of nuclear weapons. ‘The consequences would be nu- 
clear anarchy, and the energy designed to light the world could plunge it 
into darkness. 

But the treaty has a significance that goes beyond its furtherance of 
these important aspects of United States nuclear policy. In the great 
tradition of the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, it represents another step on 
the journey toward world peace. I believe that its very achievement, as 
well as its provisions, enhances the prospects of progress toward 
disarmament. 

On Monday, July 1—as this treaty was signed on behalf of the 
United States—I announced that agreement had been reached with the 
Soviet Union to enter into discussions in the nearest future on the limita- 
tion and reduction of both offensive nuclear weapons systems, and systems 
of defense against ballistic missiles. Thus there is hope that this treaty will 
mark the beginning of a new phase in the quest for order and moderation 








in international affairs. 


I urgently recommend that the Senate move swiftly to enhance our 
security and that of the entire world by giving its consent to the ratification 


of this treaty. 


The White House 
July 9, 1968 


Lynpon B. JOHNSON 





Presidential Unit Citation 


Announcement of Award to the 3d Tactical Fighter 
Wing, Pacific Air Forces. July 9, 1968 


The President today awarded the Presidential Unit 
Citation to the 3d Tactical Fighter Wing, United States 
Air Force, for extraordinary heroism in action against 
hostile forces in Southeast Asia, from 8 June 1966 to 16 
April 1967. 


The citation credited the members of the Wing with 
saving countless American and allied lives and killing 
more than 14,000 of the enemy by air actions. In spite 
of the most severe and hazardous conditions, the pilots of 
the Wing successfully completed their missions. Their dev- 
astatingly precise air strikes stopped hostile assaults at 


the perimeter of friendly defenses and turned near defeat 
into victory. Following one such battle, Maj. Gen. William 
DePuy, former commander of the 1st Infantry Division, 
had this to say about the pilots of the Wing: “I do not 
know the particular squadron in the Wing or the flight 
that performed this mission, but 250 of my men owe their 
lives to a 3d Tactical Fighter flight. . . . The ceiling was 
300 feet, but your boys came in and immobilized the at- 
tacking Viet Cong force and paved the way for us to 
make it out safely.” 

The impact that airpower has on the morale of the 
opposing forces is evident. Many who voluntarily deserted 
to the side of the South Vietnamese Government have 
cited massive airpower such as that employed by the 3d 
Tactical Fighter Wing as the single most influential 
factor affecting their decision. 

The citation follows: 
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Citation To AccOMPANY THE AWARD OF 
THE PRESIDENTIAL Unit CrraTION 
TO THE 
3p TacticaL FIGHTER WING 


The 3d Tactical Fighter Wing, Pacific Air Forces, 
distinguished itself by extraordinary heroism while partic- 
ipating in combat operations against an opposing armed 
force in Southeast Asia from 8 June 1966 to 16 April 
1967. During this period, members of the 3d Tactical 
Fighter Wing flew more than 50,000 combat missions in 
support of friendly forces under attack. The gallantry, 
heroism, and determination displayed by the personnel 
of the 3d Tactical Fighter Wing have saved countless 
allied and American lives and accounted for over 14,000 
enemy killed by air action. Despite extremely hazardous 
conditions, including adverse weather, low level night 
operations, and extensive exposure to accurate hostile fire, 
the pilots of the Wing have successfully delivered their 
ordnance within unprecedented proximity to beleaguered 
friendly forces. These devastatingly precise attacks, made 
without regard for personal safety, have stopped hostile 
attacks at the very perimeter of American positions and 
turned near defeats into overwhelming victories. The 
resolute dedication, professionalism, and extraordinary 
heroism displayed by the personnel of the 3d Tactical 
Fighter Wing are in keeping with the highest standards 
of performance and traditions of the United States mil- 
itary service, and reflect the highest credit upon them- 
selves and the United States Air Force. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Antonio, Texas. 


United States Naval Academy 


Announcement of the Report of the Board of Visitors. 
July 9, 1968 


The President has received the December 1967 report 
of the Board of Visitors to the United States Naval 
Academy. 

The Board found that morale of brigade of midship- 
men is high and recommended: 

1. Passage of legislation (H.R. 13593) which would 
enable Members of Congress to nominate 10 instead of 
6 candidates for each vacancy. The increase would permit 
the selection of higher caliber midshipmen from a larger 
pool of qualified candidates. (Note: This legislation has 
recently been enacted. ) 

2. Leaving intact the present ratio of military and 
civilian personnel at the Academy. 


3. Studies to explore the desirability of : 


—placing the school year on a four-quarter basis instead 
of a two-semester basis. 
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—increasing the size of the midshipman brigade by 
25 percent. 

—assigning one-fourth of the brigade to sea duty on 
a continuing rotating basis. 


4. New approaches to instruction—including the use 
of closed-circuit television and computers—which are 
being developed as an integral part of the Academy’s 
educational program. 
5. Funds for a new engineering building and library 
as specified in the Academy’s master plan. 
The Board was composed of the following members: 
Guy STILLMAN, consulting engineer, Phoenix, Ariz —Chairman 
SENATOR ALAN Brsie, Nevada 
SENATOR DANIEL BrewstTER, Maryland 
SENATOR Pau. J. FANNIN, Arizona 
SENATOR Roman L. Hruska, Nebraska 
CoNnGRESSMAN DAniEL J. Fioop, Pennsylvania 
ConcrEessMAN F. Epwarp Hésert, Louisiana 
CONGRESSMAN MELVIN R. Latrp, Wisconsin 
ConcrEsSMAN Hervey G. MacHEN, Maryland 
CoNnGRESSMAN Rocers C. B. Morton, Maryland 
Compr. C. O. Anperson, U.S. Naval Academy, Secretary of the 
Board of Visitors 

Dr. Witson H. Evxins, president, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md. 

Dr. Epwin D. EtTHERINGTON, president, Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Conn. 

Dr. Epwin D. Harrison, president, Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology, Atlanta, Ga. 

WILuiAM A, SHEA, attorney, New York, N.Y. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at San Antonio, Texas. 


Housing Appropriations Bill 


Statement by the President Following Approval 

by the Senate Appropriations Committee of the 
Fiscal Year 1969 Appropriations Bill for Independent 
Offices and the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. July 10, 1968 


The Senate Appropriations Committee has signaled 
a message of hope to the American city. 

That message came a few moments ago, in the $3.1 
billion fiscal 1969 housing appropriations bill, the largest 
in the Nation’s history and just below the amounts 
requested in my January budget. 

It tells the slum child that $1 billion for Model Cities 
can replace blight with decent neighborhoods. 

It tells the poor father that the dream of decent shelter 
for his family can become a reality, with $65 million in 
rent supplements. 

It tells the returning Negro or Mexican-American 
serviceman who seeks access to a good home that sufficient 
funds are available to support the new fair housing pro- 
gram in the 1968 Civil Rights Act. 

It tells the city resident that the new urban renewal— 


$1.3 billion—can restore and revitalize decaying neigh- 
borhoods. 
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It tells every American that we can meet the crises of 
the city if we act decisively and responsibly. 

The $3.1 billion program approved by the Senate 
Committee compares with $900 million made available 
by Congress for comparable activities in 1964 and $500 
million for 1960. 

I applaud the action of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and I urge the Senate and the House of 
Representatives to adopt its recommendations. 


There are many programs vitally needed by our people 
that require congressional action—higher education, 
poverty appropriations, gun control, the major housing 
program I recommended in February, which is on the 
House floor today, health manpower legislation, major 
conservation bills such as scenic trails, scenic rivers, the 
redwoods, and a variety of consumer measures such as the 
pipeline safety, the Wholesome Poultry Act, the Hazard- 
ous Radiation Act, occupational health and safety legis- 
lation, and mutual fund reform, and many others. 

I urge the Congress to act as promptly as possible on 
this legislation. Even though the session may have to be 
resumed after interruptions for political conventions, it is 
critical that this legislation be enacted and that the 
Congress return to complete the unfinished agenda for all 
the people before this session is ended. 


Captive Nations Week, 1968 
Proclamation 3857. July 10, 1968 


By the President of the United States of America 
a Proclamation 


Wuereas the joint resolution approved July 17, 1959 
(73 Stat. 212) authorizes and requests the President 
of the United States of America to issue a proclamation 
each year designating the third week in July as “Captive 
Nations Week” until such time as freedom and inde- 
pendence shall have been achieved for all the captive 
nations of the world; and 

Wuereas human freedom, national independence, 
and justice are fundamental rights of all peoples; and 


Wuereas the enjoyment of these rights, to which all 
peoples justly aspire, remains severely limited or denied 
in many areas of the world; and 

Wuereas the United States of America, in keeping 
with the principles on which it was founded, has sought 
consistently to promote the observance of fundamental 
human rights throughout the world; 

Now, TuHererore, I, Lynpon B. JoHNson, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate the 
week beginning July 14, 1968 as Captive Nations Week. 

In Wirness Wuereor, I have hereunto set my hand 
this 10th day of July in the year of our Lord nineteen 
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hundred and sixty-eight, and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the one hundred 
and ninety-third. 

Lynpon B. JOHNSON 


Office of the Federal 
July 10, 1968] 


[Filed with the Register, 5 p.m, 


Strife in Nigeria 


Statement by the President Appealing for the Prevention 
of Mass Starvation. July 11, 1968 


The American people have watched with growing grief 
and horror the terrible loss of life and suffering in Nigeria. 

The war in that bitterly divided nation is daily be- 
coming more costly. Civilian inhabitants are threatened 
not just by violence but by starvation. 

Normal supplies of food have been cut off by the 
fighting. With foods containing protein increasingly un- 
available, the lives of children are 
endangered. 

The United States has cooperated with other govern- 
ments and private organizations in efforts to provide 
needed food and medicine. We stand ready to support 
the International Committee of the Red Cross with ad- 
ditional funds, supplies, and equipment. 

Relief efforts thus far have been frustrated by disputes 
on how to get supplies through the lines of fighting. 

While we have no intention of interfering in Nigerian 
affairs, we do not believe innocent persons should be 
made the victims of political maneuvering. 

Deaths caused by warfare are tragic enough. But mass 
starvation that can be prevented must be prevented. 

I urgently appeal to all those bearing responsibility to 


allow supplies to get to the people who so desperately 
need them. 


particularly 


Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968 


Statement by the President Following Passage of the 
Bill by the House of Representatives. July 11, 1968 


I am delighted with the action of the House yesterday 
in passing the omnibus Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1968, which I recommended in February. 

This bill will provide: 

—A production rate of low- and middle-income 

housing that is ten times any previous level. 

—The beginning of a program to build 6 million fed- 

erally subsidized housing units and wipe out the 
substandard housing gap in America. 
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—A National Housing Partnership to engage the 
private sector of the American economy in an era of 
city building unsurpassed in the Nation’s history. 

—The modernization of urban renewal and public 
housing programs to better serve the needs of the 
American city-dweller. 

The measure now goes to conference with the Senate. I 
hope the conferees will promptly be able to reach agree- 
ment. I particularly hope that the conference agreement 
will contain the major New Communities program and 
the authority to provide social services for tenants in 
pubic housing projects, which were in my original pro- 
posal and are in the Senate-passed bill. 


Disaster Relief for Arkansas 


Announcement of Allocation of Additional Funds for 
Assistance Following Tornadoes, Rains, and Floods in 


May. July 11, 1968 


An additional $225,000 in Federal disaster funds was 
allocated to Arkansas by President Johnson today, fol- 
lowing a May 29 major disaster declaration and an initial 
allocation of $125,000. 

The funds, now totaling $350,000, will pay the cost of 
repair and replacement of essential public facilities and 
for debris removal from public property. The damage 
was caused by severe spring weather, including tornadoes, 
rains, and floods, that struck the State May 10 through 
May 17. 

The allocations follow requests by Governor Winthrop 
Rockefeller and damage surveys by Federal-State teams 
coordinated by the Office of Emergency Planning Re- 
gional Headquarters in Denton, Texas. OEP is charged 
with marshaling Federal response to disasters and ad- 
ministering disaster assistance funds under Public Law 


81-875. 


Veterans Services and Benefits 


Announcement of Report to the President by 
Veterans Administrator William J. Driver on Services 
for Returning Veterans and on Legislative 
Developments. July 11, 1968 


A report that returning Vietnam era veterans are re- 
ceiving a personalized service without precedent in the 
history of veterans affairs was made to President Johnson 
today. 

In a meeting with the President this morning, William 
J. Driver, Administrator of Veterans Affairs, reported on 
intensified efforts being made by the Veterans Adminis- 
tration to contact and assist individual veterans who are 
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returning to civilian life at the rate of about 70,000 per 
month. The stepped-up efforts were in response to the 
President’s instructions to bring VA services directly to 
returning servicemen. 

In addition to acquainting veterans with VA services 
and benefits through individually addressed letters to 
each person separated from service, Driver told the Presi- 
dent the VA: 

1. Has established special, one-stop U.S. Veterans 
Assistance Centers in 21 major cities. The President called 
for creation of such centers in his January 30, 1968, 
Message to Congress on America’s Servicemen and Vet- 
erans, and the first centers were placed in operation 
February 19, 1968. The centers are staffed by officials 
from other Federal agencies in addition to VA personnel, 
and their mission is to “reach out” to recently discharged 
veterans through telephone calls and home visits in 
addition to interviews conducted at the centers. 

In the few months the centers have been in operation, 
more than 37,000 veterans have received personalized 
assistance in areas of education and training, employment, 
and the full range of benefits available to veterans. Some 
9,000 of the assisted veterans are considered education- 
ally disadvantaged in that they have not completed high 
school. 

2. Has, for the first time, stationed representatives in 
actual war zones to advise and counsel men nearing com- 
pletion of their tours of duty overseas. VA officials are now 
stationed at six military bases in Vietnam. They have 
briefed more than 336,000 men in group orientations, 
and have conducted in-depth interviews with nearly 
40,000 servicemen. 

3. Has provided bedside counseling to disabled service 
personnel in military hospitals even before they are dis- 
charged. VA representatives now service 176 such hos- 
pitals, have counseled with 78,000 disabled servicemen, 
and have processed over 50,000 applications for special 
VA vocational training and disability compensation. 

4. Is providing benefits orientation to men _ being 
separated at 287 regular military separation centers. 

In the meeting, the VA head also reported on the status 
of major legislative recommendations made in the Presi- 
dent’s message to Congress last January, as well as recom- 
mendations made by the U.S. Veterans Advisory Com- 
mission, which was created in response to a 1967 directive 
from the President. 


District of Columbia National Guard 


Announcement of Approval of Appointment of 
Col. Cunningham C. Bryant as Adjutant General. 
July 11, 1968 


The President today approved the appointment of Col. 
Cunningham C, Bryant, as Adjutant General of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia National Guard. 
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Colonel Bryant, a World War II combat veteran and 
D.C. Guardsman since 1954, has been called to ex- 
tended active duty with the Army for his tenure as 
Adjutant General. He succeeds Col. Dean E. Coonley, 
who retired June 30 after serving in the post since 
November 1951. 

Born in Clifton, Va., August 8, 1921, Colonel Bryant 
attended elementary school there before his family moved 
to Washington where he attended high school and 
Howard University. He entered the enlisted reserve at 
Howard in 1942 as an ROTC cadet, was called to active 
duty in 1943, and was commissioned a second lieutenant 
after completing Infantry Officer Candidate School at 
Fort Benning, Ga., in 1944. 

Upon graduation, he went to Italy with the 92d Divi- 
sion, and was promoted to first lieutenant and captain 
before V-E Day. For World War II service he was 
awarded the Bronze Star medal, Combat Infantryman’s 
Badge, and the Purple Heart. 

After postwar duty at Fort Belvoir, Va., and Fort 
Benning, he was released from active duty in 1949 as a 
major. He joined the D.C. National Guard in 1954 
as operations and training officer in the 140th Engineer 
battalion, moving up to battalion executive officer later 
that year. 

In 1959 he became assistant operations and training 
officer in Headquarters, DCNG. Three years later he 
was promoted to lieutenant colonel and appointed Com- 
mandant of the DCNG Officer Candidate School. Early 
in 1968 he was promoted to colonel and made Chief of 
the Operations and Training Section at DCNG head- 
quarters, 

He is a graduate of the Engineer Officers Advanced 
Course, Fort Belvoir, and the Army Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College, Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 

With his wife and three children, Colonel Bryant lives 
at 1619 D St., NE. in Washington. 


Agriculture in the Philippines and 
Vietnam 


Memorandum to the President From Secretary 


of Agriculture Orville Freeman on His Recent Trip. 
July 11, 1968 


1. It would appear that a genuine agricultural revolu- 
tion is taking place in both the Philippines and Vietnam. 
Rice is the staple food and the economic backbone of 
both these countries. The new miracle IR-8 and IR-5 
rice out of the International Rice Research Institute at 
Los Banos is being adopted with a speed which exceeds 
anything in history. 

The result is yields which are doubling and in some in- 
stances increasing as much as five times. IR-8 and IR-5 
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are being used almost universally in the Philippines and 
have taken hold solidly in Vietnam. The implications are 
vast. I talked to half a dozen farmers, reviewing their cost 
of inputs, prices and net income, and found twice the 
income that they enjoyed a year ago. This new purchasing 
power will fuel demand up and down the line not only for 
farm inputs but also for consumer goods. 


Supplementing rice a whole new day in tropical agri- 
culture seems possible. The shorter growing season, 120 
vs. 180 days, with the new seeds opens up great possi- 
bilities by way of multiple cropping. For example, it 
will be possible, and already has in test spots been dem- 
onstrated, that a hectare of land previously yielding one 
to two tons of rice can now yield five tons of IR-8 and 
then three cuttings of grain sorghum of six tons each for 
a total of twenty-three tons of grain per hectare, rather 
than two. This means animal and poultry feed which may 
very well make a viable livestock industry including cattle, 
hogs, and poultry possible. 

The old saw that the heavily populated tropical coun- 
tries can’t afford animal protein may no longer be true. 

Further, with continued research and systematic out- 
reach by the International Rice Research Institute, con- 
tinued progress in expanding production seems certain. 
There will of course be new and serious problems in 
drying and storing and marketing grain. In many places 
there will be temporary surpluses, but prospects on the 
production front, the first battle in the War on Hunger, 
are brighter than would have seemed possible only a 
year ago. 

In the Delta rice prices have dropped almost a third. 
The cost of fertilizer and pesticides has doubled in many 
places. Despite the remarkable increases in yields farmers 
may well hesitate to use the new seed if the prices are 
not strengthened. Vietnam is now in a critical stage in 
shifting to the new seeds, about a year behind the Philip- 
pines. The Government of Vietnam has done a remarkable 
job of organization and implementation of the rice pro- 
gram so far. Technicians have been quickly trained. Ten 
thousand rice kits with enough seed and inputs for a 
tenth of a hectare have been distributed. Two thousand 
tons of rice seed have been purchased in the Philippines. 

Distribution has been accomplished throughout the 
country. The original target of 44,000 hectares of IR-8 
will be almost reached despite the TET setback. Two hun- 
dred thousand acres are estimated for the next crop year. 
The new seeds should be universally used by 1970 making 
Vietnam close to rice self-sufficient once again. 

I reviewed the rice price situation in great detail with 
President Thieu, Vice President Ky and the new Prime 
Minister, as well as the Minister of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. I recommended that the government start a pro- 
gram to peg rice prices at a satisfactory level. I also 
recommended that the Government of Vietnam make 
some purchases through farmer associations and estab- 
lish a few buying stations to purchase directly from farm- 
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ers as a yardstick to be sure that strengthened prices 
in Saigon reach the farmer. 

Ambassador Bunker and AID Director MacDonald 
accompanied me at these discussions and joined in my 
recommendations on rice and about a dozen other actions 
as well that I urged the Government of Vietnam to take 
to strengthen their agriculture, forestry and fisheries. I 
hope appropriate action will be taken by the Government 
of Vietnam. If so, I am confident that rapid progress 
to rice self-sufficiency will continue. 

In 1966 I pointed out on my return from Vietnam 
that fertilizer was as important as bullets in South Viet- 
nam but you couldn’t find any in the countryside. That 
was not true on this trip. Fertilizer, pesticides, and serums 
were available and for the most part in the private 
sector. 

In a meeting with farmers in the Delta when I asked 
dirt farmers to describe their needs the first request was 
pumps, tractors, and a better price. 


2. Other Observations 


Vietnam—I was favorably impressed by the new Gov- 
ernment in South Vietnam. There appeared to be a new 
confidence and resourcefulness. 

I will not attempt to evaluate the military situation. 
Everywhere I went I found confidence, determination and 
a resolve to prevail. Military advisers in the provinces and 
districts I visited were on hand when I arrived and ap- 
peared to be thoroughly informed on agriculture. 

For example, Major Hendrickson at Phan Rang had 
been hit by the Viet Cong the night before I arrived. 
He had fought most of the night and was still pursuing 
the attackers. Yet he took me to the vegetable plots and 
explained enthusiastically and knowledgeably the shallow 
well irrigation system that made them possible. 


At the Bien Hoa refugee hamlet Major Greenwood 
explained with knowledge and enthusiasm how 300 day 
old chicks flown in from Singapore had earned $120 per 
month American money for the refugee family raising 
them. 


On balance I was pleased with my findings in Vietnam. 
Striking progress has been made in agriculture. With 
price assurance continued progress toward rice self- 
sufficiency seems certain. This will stimulate the economy 
of the countryside enormously with a resulting improve- 
ment in the standard of living of the Vietnamese farmer. 
This in turn should translate into firmer support for the 
current Government as the farmer has a stake in his 
future. 


In my visit to the Philippines, I found recent progress 
in the countryside. General adoption of miracle rice may 
very well provide an important stimulus to the entire 
Philippine economy. New houses, scooters, and farm 
equipment were much in evidence in the countryside. 
Extensive new demand will certainly stimulate the entire 
economy. 


President Marcos’ program of rice, roads, and schools 
is widely supported, The accomplishments of the last year 
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in increasing farm income by holding prices through a 
price support system and increasing rice yields are truly 
spectacular. I doubt that at any time in history has a 
scientific and technological breakthrough such as the new 
rice seed been so widely and rapidly adapted by pro- 
ducers. A true revolution in tropical agriculture with 
enormous implications may very well be under way. 


Convention on Transit Trade of 
Land-Locked States 


The President’s Message to the Senate Seeking Its Advice 
and Consent to Ratification of the Convention. 


July 12, 1968 


To the Senate of the United States: 


Today I ask the Senate to give its advice and consent to 
ratification by the United States of the Convention on 
Transit Trade of Land-Locked States. 

This Convention was adopted by the United Nations 
Conference on Transit Trade of Land-Locked Countries 
on July 8, 1965. It was signed on behalf of the United 
States on December 30, 1965. 

The purpose of the Convention is to incorporate into 
treaty law the rights and obligations of land-locked states, 
and of their transit state neighbors, regarding the move- 
ment of goods in international transit trade. 

Though the Convention does not directly affect the 
United States, it would benefit our trading community, 
by helping to lessen administrative difficulties encountered 
in transit trade. 

By becoming a party to the Convention, the United 
States would show its support for solving many of the 
transit problems of land-locked states, long a source of 
irritation in several areas of the world. 

I enclose, for the information of the Senate, the report 
of the Secretary of State on the Convention. 

I recommend that the Senate give favorable consider- 
ation to United States ratification of the Convention. 


Lynpvon B. JoHNSON 
The White House 
July 12, 1968 


Distinguished Service Medal 


The Remarks of the President and Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland at the Presentation of the Second Oak 
Leaf Cluster to General Westmoreland. July 12, 1968 


THE PRESIDENT. General and Mrs. Westmoreland, 
Secretary Resor, Secretary Nitze, Members of Congress, 
distinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen: 


This is for me an occasion of deep pride and very great 
satisfaction. We meet here this morning to honor a good 
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American and a noble leader—and to express to him the 
Nation’s gratitude for a most difficult job well done. 

I received a letter some time ago from a sergeant who 
had returned from his second tour of duty in Vietnam. He 
wrote me: 

“T am not a glory hunter or a flag waver. I am a simple 
GI who happens to be proud of the fact that I wear the 
uniform of my country. I am not a great military 
strategist, but I do believe wholeheartedly that General 
Westmoreland is the best field commander we have got 
in the service today; and I know for a fact that the troops 
here in South Vietnam have a great respect for, and 
devotion to him.” 

History waits a long time to write its final assessment 
of any man’s life. But that sergeant’s estimate, and the 
sentiment that it expresses for thousands of men who 
have served under and who have fought under a great 
commander—will indeed weigh very heavily in the 
accounting. 

I am sure that it is the judgment that General West- 
moreland himself values above all others. 

His President’s regard for him is already written large 
on the record of these past 5 years. 

Freedom was in jeopardy—and a struggling people 
had been brought almost to their knees by aggression— 
when William Westmoreland was called to urgent duty. 

His mission was to deny aggression its conquest. It was 
a mission simple enough to state. But to execute that 
mission, he had to fight the most complex war in all 
American history. 

He brought to his hard task a rare combination of 
talents: 


—hbattlefield brilliance; 

—inspirational leadership; 

—deep concern for his men; 

—compassion for the suffering people to whose homes 
and villages the enemy had brought their terrible 
war; 

—and always, an abiding awareness of the complex 
nature of the conflict. 


Now, today, we are stirred by the hope of peace— 
a stable peace, in which the people of Southeast Asia 
can live out their lives and develop their institutions as 
they will. 


But let us never forget that when peace comes, with 
freedom intact, it will come only because brave men 
stood firm on the battlefield in an hour of trial and 
anguishing doubt. 


Today we honor them, all of them, as we applaud 
the accomplishments of their great leader. By his con- 
duct, by his competence and his compassion, General 
Westmoreland epitomizes the finest qualities of American 
fighting men that he commanded so long and com- 
manded so well. 
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We are so glad to have him home with his fine family. 
We are especially happy that he has his lovely lady with 
him this morning in the White House. Mrs. Westmore- 
land spent many of those long, waiting months as an 
angel of mercy, caring for the wounded in the hospital 
wards of Saigon and Pearl Harbor and the Philippines. 

Now, America will have General Westmoreland’s 
counsel and leadership as Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army. He lengthens the shadow of greatness that 
is cast by other giants who have served before him in 
the highest office of the United States Army—men like 
Pershing and MacArthur, Marshall and Eisenhower, 
Bradley, Taylor, Wheeler, and Johnson. He follows in 
their tradition—and our country, all of it, is richly 
blessed. 

General and Mrs. Westmoreland—welcome home. 
And well done, sir. 


[At this point, Secretary of the Army Stanley R. Resor read the 
citation. After receiving the Oak Leaf Cluster from the President, 
General Westmoreland spoke, as follows:] 


GENERAL WESTMORELAND: Thank vou, Mr. President. 
My friends, ladies and gentlemen: 


I am grateful to the President for his kind and thought- 
ful remarks about Mrs. Westmoreland, and his recog- 
nition of my service in Vietnam, 

The abiding encouragement and resolute support of 
the Commander in Chief and the Congress over a period 
of 4 years, and the unfailing courage and loyalty of the 
troops under my command, have been major sources of 
strength and will always be, to me, cherished memories. 

To my Commander in Chief, I express my deep appre- 
ciation. To the troops, I reiterate my gratitude. 

There, in that faraway land, our men and women of 
our Armed Services have shown a remarkably high degree 
of purpose and dedication in defending the ideals we 
value. These Americans, mostly young Americans, have 
shown the true spirit of their countrymen and their 
generation. 

These men in uniform in Vietnam have performed in 
the best traditions of America. They have shown them- 
selves under circumstances both difficult and complex as 
men of compassion, good will, and understanding; and as 
fighters, with stamina, resourcefulness, and courage. 

Many have made the supreme sacrifice. Many more 
have received combat wounds. All have contributed in an 
unforgettable way in the service of their country. 

These Americans have been builders as well as fighters. 
They bolstered the South Vietnamese Army when it was 
faced with defeat. Fighting alongside Vietnamese and 
free world allies, they have denied to the enemy the battle- 
field victory. They have raised the cost of aggression and 
hurt the enemy to the point where he has been forced to 


change his strategy. They have arrested the spread of 
communism in Southeast Asia. 
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Mr. President, I proudly accept this high award recog- 
nizing fully that it reflects the accomplishments of the 


and blood. 


officers and men of my former command. 


I know that Americans everywhere join with me in 
expressing loyalty to these men and pride in their 
performance. It is my conviction that history will acknowl- 
edge the contribution to freedom of mankind and to peace 
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with honor which they will have wrought with their sweat 


Thank you, Mr. President. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:35 a.m. in the East Room at 
the White House. The text of General Westmoreland’s citation was 
not included in the release. As printed above, this item follows the 
text of the White House press release. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE * 


Submitted July 8, 1968 


Howard Jenkins, Jr., of Colorado, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for the term of 5 years expiring 
August 27, 1973 (reappointment). 

Victor Frenkil, of Maryland, to be a member 
of the Advisory Board for the Post Office 
Department, vice Fred Gates, resigned. 


Submitted July 11, 1968 


PoOsTMASTERS (list of 21 names). 


1Does not include promotions of members 
of the Uniformed Services, nominations to 
the Service Academies, or nominations of 
Foreign Service Officers. 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


Approved July 3, 1968 


ey Micki ina piaimaleees Public Law 90-373 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration Authorization Act, 1969. 


Approved July 5, 1968 


TEE BD iiccncnansasins Private Law 90-285 
An Act for the relief of Virgile Posfay. 

hs Qe icsccdncnnnnnenan Public Law 90-382 
An Act to amend the Act of April 3, 1952. 

pe eee Public Law 90-377 
An Act to amend titles 10, 14, and 37, U.S. 
Code, to provide for confinement and treat- 
ment of offenders against the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. 

PG eee Private Law 90-286 
An Act for the relief of certain individuals 
employed by the Department of the Navy 
at certain United States naval stations 
in Florida. 


Ss Gtk ccricccdanewe Private Law 90-287 
An Act for the relief of Richard Belk. 
Be: QR ictansscadonse Public Law 90-380 


An Act to amend section 11-341(b) of the 
District of Columbia Code whick relates 
to the sales price for the reports of the 
opinions of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit. 


TERR. BGG Geiicncnctesnina Private Law 90-288 
An Act for the relief of John M. Stevens. 
BE Se inners Public Law 90-381 


An Act to prohibit desecration of the flag, 
and for other purposes. 


pt eee Private Law 90-289 
An Act for the relief of Robert E. Nesbitt. 
Ce Public Law 90-386 


An Act to amend title 10, U.S. Code, to 
authorize an increase in the numbers of 
Officers of the Navy designated for engi- 
neering duty, aeronautical engineering 
duty, and special duty. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved July 5, 1968—Continued 

TEE. TE Biiantcccsnenae Public Law 90-383 
An Act to amend section 127 of title 28, 
United States Code, to define more pre- 


cisely the territory included in the two 
judicial districts of Virginia. 


ee Private Law 90-290 
An Act for the relief of Richard C. Mockler. 
RR Public Law 90-374 


An Act to amend title 10, U.S. Code, to in- 
crease the number of congressional alter- 
nates authorized to be nominated for each 
vacancy at the Military, Naval, and Air 
Force Academies. 

pe Se Public Law 90-375 
An Act to amend the Federal Credit Union 
Act. 

po Public Law 90-379 
An Act to amend the Communications Act 
of 1934, as amended, to give the Federal 
Communications Commission authority to 
prescribe regulations for the manufacture, 
import, sale, shipment, or use of devices 
which cause harmful interference to radio 
reception. 

pS ee Public Law 90-378 
An Act to amend section 2306 of title 10, 
U.S. Code, to authorize certain contracts 
for services and related supplies to extend 
beyond one year. 

Di iiccnn eames Public Law 90-385 
An Act to increase the limitation on the 
number of officers for the Coast Guard. 

TEE. Rv eccctctinaenns Private Law 90-291 
An Act to provide for the conveyance by 
the Secretary of the Interior of certain 
lands and interests in lands in Grand and 
Clear Creek Counties, Colorado, in ex- 
change for certain lands within the na- 
tional forests of Colorado, and for other 
purposes. 

TE: Sts icccnsnawe Public Law 90-387 
An Act to amend the tobacco marketing 
quota provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938. 

SI TE aikinaamaneasins Public Law 90-384 
An Act to repeal section 1727 of title 18, 
U.S. Code, so as to permit prosecution of 
postal employees for failure to remit post- 
age due collection under the postal em- 
bezziement statute, section 1711 of title 
18, U.S. Code. 

 Bilsacciasememnmens Private Law 90-284 
An Act for the relief of Timothy Joseph 
Shea and Elsie Annet Shea. 


i cctsnicnsceensemtnenitsininn Public Law 90-376 
An Act authorizing the Trustees of the 
National Gallery of Art to construct a 
building or buildings on the site bounded 
by Fourth Street, Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Third Street, and Madison Drive North- 
west, in the District of Columbia, and 
making provision for the maintenance 
thereof. 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT—Continued 

Approved July 6, 1968 

TE. 10GB vasa dcncsaenns Public Law 90-388 
An Act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with the several 
governments of Central America in the 


prevention, control, and eradication of 
foot-and-mouth disease or rinderpest. 


Approved July 7, 1968 


Pe) er ere Public Law 90-389 
An Act to provide security measures for 
banks and other financial institutions, and 
to provide for the appointment of the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion as receiver. 


TL I aracaaa Public Law 90-390 
An Act to enable the Export-Import Bank 
of the United States to approve extension 
of certain loans, guarantees, and insurance 
in connection with exports from the United 
States in order to improve the balance of 
payments and foster the long-term com- 
mercial interests of the United States. 

TE. IGG ses ancosmen Public Law 90-391 
Vocational Rehabilitation Amendments of 
1968. 


Approved July 9, 1968 
ee Public Law 90-392 


Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1968. 


Approved July 11, 1968 


Ss QO incninsinlesainiiee Public Law 90-396 
Standard Reference Data Act. 
pe Sere Public Law 90-394 


An Act to amend section 2 of the Act 
of Aug. 1, 1958, as amended, in order to 
prevent or minimize injury to fish and 
wildlife from the use of insecticides, herbi- 
cides, fungicides, and other pesticides. 


Poe i) Public Law 90-395 

Joint Resolution granting the consent 

of Congress to certain additional powers 

conferred upon the Kansas City Area 

Transportation Authority by the State of 
Kansas and Missouri. : 


G. 3G cnwastsanesanaa Private Law 90-292 
An Act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to consider a petition for re- 
instatement of an oil and gas lease (Wyo- 
ming 0310090). 


Os TR Antsctnniinteainaan Public Law 90-393 

An Act to amend sections 13(b) of the 

Acts of Oct. 3, 1962 (76 Stat. 698, 704), and 
for other purposes. 


GW nicansccccandes Private Law 90-293 
An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to consider a petition for rein- 
statement of an oil and gas lease (Wyo- 
ming 0280122). 
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ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT—Continued 
Approved July 11, 1968—Continued 
BO DBRR cccccsicncctamsans Private Law 90-294 
An Act to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to reinstate oil and gas lease Las 
Cruces 063610. 
Se ae reese Public Law 90-397 
An Act to exempt certain vessels engaged 
in the fishing industry from the require- 
ments of certain laws. 
BSG icccnccereseaeees Public Law 90-398 
An Act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to establish the Cradle of For- 
estry in America in the Pisgah National 
Forest in North Carolina, and for other 
purposes. 





CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The releases listed below, made public by 
the Office of the White House Press Secre- 
tary during the period covered by this issue, 
are not included in the issue. 


Released July 4, 1968 


Remarks of the President at the U.S. Pa- 
vilion, HemisFair ’68 (advance text) 


Released July 6, 1968 


The President’s remarks upon arrival at San 
Salvador, El Salvador (advance text). 

The President’s remarks at the working ses- 
sion of Presidents of the Central American 
Republics in San Salvador (advance text). 


Released July 7, 1968 


Remarks of the President at the Lyndon B. 
Johnson School in San Salvador (advance 
text). 

The President’s remarks at the Alberto Mas- 
ferrer Normal School, San Andres, El Sal- 
vador (advance text). 


Released July 8, 1968 


Remarks of the President upon arrival at 
Managua, Nicaragua (advance text). 

The President’s remarks upon arrival at San 
Jose, Costa Rica (advance text). 

Remarks of the President upon arrival at 
San Pedro Sula, Honduras (advance text). 

The President’s remarks upon arrival at 
Guatemala City, Guatemala (advance 
text). 


Released July 12, 1968 


Remarks of the President at the presentation 
of the Distinguished Service Medal (2d Oak 
Leaf Cluster) to Gen. William C. West- 
moreland (advance text). 
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